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Notes of the Week 


T is an undoubted fact that we are enormously 
| indebted to the railwaymen of the country for 
the care and solicitude which they show for our 
safety, and which enable millions of persons to travel 
long distances year by year in absolute immunity from 
death and disaster. At the same time we are rather 
doubtful whether any highly organised and complex 
service such as this should be allowed laxness of dis- 
cipline, and we must frankly express our opinion that 
the autocracy of trade unions may be asserted, when 
a servile Government is in office, beyond all proper 
limits—to such an extent, in fact, that the lives of 
railway servants, as well as those of the travelling 
public, may be imperilled. Living, as we do, in the 
South, we find that the railwaymen who are not under 
the heel of the unions are not at all enthusiastic about 
the course which has been adopted in the case of Driver 
Caudle. The last thing in the world which we should 
wish would be the taking of unnecessarily harsh action 
against an individual, but, after a good many years 
of experience, we are convinced that excessive leniency 
is a grave mistake. In a Socialist-Radical paper, the 
other day, we noticed a statement that the railways of 
the country were “ governed by dukes and earls.”” No 
doubt dukes and earls are very undesirable people, 
although with first-hand knowledge of them we do not 
think so. Unfortunately for the author of that state- 
ment, railways are governed by men who have risen 
from the lowest rung of the ladder—men such as the 
writer’s highly respected friend and colleague, the late 
Sir Charles Scotter, who, greatly to his honour and 
much to our delight, rose to be the friend of Royalty 
and the very dear friend of those who were brought 
into contact with him, but who belonged to a less 
exalted sphere in life. 















A correspondent of a paper who signs himself “ Daily | 
Reader’’ grumbles at its. “continual reference to 
Dickens, who is so obsolete in the present day, and, 
like the old four-wheeler, belongs to a bygone age’’; 
his “ young ’uns’’—we suppose he means his children— 
ask him who Codlin was,- who Short was, who was 
Mark Tapley, and so on. There is no need to set 
Charles Dickens on any pinnacle of sublimity as a 
novelist ; but he described certain types so fittingly, so 
accurately, and so humorously that most reading men 
accept them as useful for allusion and illustration. 
The improvidence of Micawber, the devilry of Quilp, 
the hypocrisy of Chadband and Pecksniff, the delicate 
enmity between Codlin and Short, the irrepressible 
cheerfulness of Mark Tapley—these, with many others, 
have all passed into familiarity. 
to Dickens that they should remain even to the present 
day ; but it is nothing for “ Daily Reader ’’ to be proud 
of that his household seems never to have heard the 
author’s name. 


It is a compliment 


We go to press, as it happens, on “ The Fifth ’’—a 
date which not so many years ago used to raise 
delicious shivers of anticipation for weeks beforehand. 
There was something awesome in the mere contempla- 
tion of that accumulating store of curiously shaped 
cardboard cases, something splendid in the thought of 
the powers of light and colour and noise packed into 
so small a space; and what boy can forget the thrill 
of the night itself—the match applied, the blue paper 
smouldering, the breathless moment, the sudden, start- 
ling burst of flame from squib, wheel, cracker or Roman 
candle? At heart we all seem to be fire-worshippers ; 
but in later years we grow to like the quieter, less ex- 
plosive gleams of the hearth. Let them light their 
bonfires, however, on heath and hill; let us bear with 
the boy who sets off his little crackers with disconcert- 
ing bangs. Let all the good old customs of revelry 
and song and dance live as long as they can in this too 
serious age! 


We hear with pleasure that Dr. Georg Brandes, 
L.L.D., the noted Danish author and critic, is to be 
entertained at a dinner given by English authors on 
the 27th of this month at the Hotel Cecil. His work 
is not known in this country as much as it should be, 
and possibly this visit will mean a pleasant increase 
of his fame. On November 25 Dr. Brandes will lecture 
on “Shakespeare” at the Caxton Hall, when the chair 
will be taken by Mr. Edmund Gosse, who perhaps 
knows as much as anyone about Scandinavian and 
Danish literature. 
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Inspiration 


O, GIVE me thoughts, and I will find the words, 
Or let me borrow from the nightingale 
Her song of tender passion; let the gale 
That stirs the murm’ring forest, and affords 
To-night’s soft symphony melodious chords 
Teach me the music of his tuneful scale; 
Or, wand’ring where the weeping willows trail 
Their tresses on the stream they waver towards, 
Wooing its waters, let my spirit meet 
The soul of Nature. Let me learn of these— 
Of bird and stream, of wind and whisp’ring trees, 
The secret to make sound so softly sweet, 
That having learn’d, I may, in turn, repeat 
To all the world those perfect harmonies. 


Transvaal. ANTHONY WEBB. 





School-Days 


P the hill in the bright morning trudged the boy, 

towards that well-known oblong brass-plate which 
might have been a magnet with powers of attracting young 
humanity, so regularly did it gather its noisy crowd day 
by day. He swung his strapped books gaily—it was bad 
form to carry a satchel—and received the crude grimace 
of a passing errand-lad with cool disdain. Up the hill 
called the Woodlands, down past the grim, castellated 
prison, across the wide Plain, and a stiff climb again 
to the heights of Mannamead—so charmingly named !— 
for a good two miles he walked, and then, as the hands 
of the clock crept close to nine, joined the group at the 
school gates. Only on prize-giving days and festal 
occasions did those gates swing wide for him and his 
companions; at ordinary times a door in a wall round 
the corner was the entrance. It led to a grassy square, 
half garden, half playground, and in this enclosure, for 
the few remaining minutes, the boy rushed about with 
others and expended his superfluous energy. 


At the doorway leading to the spacious class-rooms 
the Head-master appeared, a grave figure, capped and 
gowned ; with keen, kindly eyes he watched the whirl- 
ing little mortals under his charge, as one set apart, 
yet not aloof. He raised his right hand, saying 
quietly, “Time!” Instantly the shouts ceased; the 
boys trooped past the cloak-room, hanging up their 
gear, and slid along the smooth forms, each to his desk, 
the Head following to take his place standing, con- 
fronting them. He lifted his right hand again. The 
boys stood up, silent; then came the level, solemn voice, 
morning by morning. . . . “Grant that this day we 
fall into no sin, neither run into any kind of danger; 
but that all our doings may be ordered by Thy govern- 
ance, to do always that which is righteous in Thy 
sight. . . .’” The boy never forgot those tones, never lost 
his sense of the mystic appeal of the simple, beautiful 








words which gave the school into the care of a power 
higher even than the domination of a Head. 


Then began the business of the morning. Outside, 
the sunlight gleamed on leaves swaying in the wind, 
the birds sang of freedom; inside, the air was still, 
murmurous with the sound of young voices, some eager, 
some indifferent, a few sullen, but all rounded off and 
bound by the desire of others that their owners should 
be learning. From room to room, when the classes 
separated for their various subjects, passed the guiding, 
controlling form of the Head, now smiling a brief 
approval, now frowning reproachfully. His frown 
could be very disconcerting, even terrible. If called 
forth too freely, it had a way of developing into short, 
contemptuous sentences that loaded the recipient with 
a shame far more pungent than any mere physical 
chastisement could bring. It was not, however, a last- 
ing shame; therein lies the happiness of schooldays— 
every fresh morning brought a clear sheet, new possi- 
bilities, the chance that all former lapses might be 
cancelled by brave doings and the thrill of a firm, 
encouraging hand on the shoulder. Punishment, save 
by a re-learned lesson or in the negative aspect of a 
withheld reward, was unknown; the scorn of the Head 
inflicted penalty enough, to be avoided at all costs. It 
is true that the older boys had memories of one 
tremendous morning when a fiery, untamable youth had 
flung a secreted potato at the science-master. There 
ensued an awful silence, for the Head, appearing un- 
expectedly, had seen the offence; had lifted the rebel 
bodily from his place, had carried him wriggling into 
seclusion, and had—beaten him? No—most wise 
pedagogue!—had simply sent him home with a quiet 
intimation that perhaps this was hardly a suitable 
school for boys who threw missiles during science- 
lessons. 

The long day passed, with its lunch-interval c! 
liberty ; and, alas! the school-days, too, drew to their 
close for the boy. Not until the last day at school, 
before the Christmas vacation, did he realise how fine 
they had been, how little he had done, how thoughtful 
for his welfare had been those who led him on step by 
step to the threshold of the world where henceforth he 
would have to make his way for himself. He feels now 
the grip of the hand as the Head said good-bye; was tt 
possible that even the Head seemed a little sad, would 
miss his face in the gathering at prayers when the next 
term began? “Old fellow,”’ said the Head, “what are 
you going to do?” The boy flushed: he hardly knew. 
“Never mind ; keep straight. and play the game! Good- 
bye, my boy, good-bye.” The boy turned away, hope- 
ful, yet strangely subdued; somehow, in spite of his 
frequently expressed longing for this moment of “leav- 
ing school,” a look had come into the eyes of the Head 
which made him sad. 

There was a sigh; there were a few farewells from 
other boys, some of whom he would never see agai; 
and school-days, for him, were over. 


W. L. R. 
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Problems of Latter-Day Astronomy 
1.—The Ultra-Neptunian Planets 


By PROFESSOR F. T. DEL MARMOL. 
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O the dominions of the Sun stretch out beyond 
Neptune? Is the solar supremacy acknow- 
ledged by other planets than the well-known ones 
we all learned of in the days of our childhood? At 
first such questions seem startling, but, after all, when 
we remember that the existence of Neptune itself was 
not dreamed of before the calculations of Le Verrier 
and Adams, calculations made before the actual dis- 
covery of Neptune by Johann Galle, there is nothing 
impossible in the hypothesis of certain astronomers that 
the Sun’s dominions reach beyond Neptune. 

Most people are aware that certain irregularities in 
the movements of Uranus led Le Verrier and Adams 
to suspect the existence of the planet which was later 
discovered by Galle. In the same way, the American 
astronomer W. H. Pickering, and the British 
astronomer Sir George Forbes, have observed similar 
irregularities in the movements of Neptune, only to be 
accounted for, in their opinion, by the perturbations 
produced by another planet. Unfortunately, they 
altogether fail to agree as to the distance of the sup- 
posed body from the Sun. Pickering calculated that the 
intervening space is about 100 times as great as the 
distance separating the Earth from the Sun. Forbes 
estimates it at 150 times as far. This want of agree- 
ment has led the public to pay little regard to the 
theory. And yet, there are not wanting grounds to 
justify the belief that both these eminent astronomers 
may be in the right, and that it is a question, not of an 
ultra-neptunian planet, but of ultra-neptunian planets. 
Let us examine the matter a little more closely. 

Our readers will doubtless remember that the dis- 
tances of the planets of the solar system ‘rom their 
central star may be expressed in round numbers by the 
following figures, in which the unit is the distance be- 
tween the Earth and the Sun: Mercury, 0.4; Venus, 
0.7; Earth, 1; Mars, 1.5; Jupiter, 5.2; Saturn, 9.5; 
Uranus, 19; Neptune, 30. So, that if Neptune be 
the most remote planet of the solar system, the limits 
of the Sun’s dominions would be found at some thirty 
times the distance of the Earth from the Sun (30 times 
93 million miles). But there are good reasons for hold- 
ing that this figure is altogether an inadequate one. 

The key to the enigma is to be found in the move- 
ments of certain comets, those interesting bodies so 
vast in size, so insignificant in mass, that their sub- 
stance, although spread over millions of miles, once 
condensed might in many cases merely fill a fair-sized 
room, and so slight in force that a collision with the 
Earth would produce as little effect on the latter as a 
cobweb would produce on an express train. When 


one of these errant bodies comes under the influence of 
the Sun, the powerful action of the latter obliges it to 
describe a parabola. 


Generally, after reaching the 


perihelion (the nearest point to the Sun) it returns to 
Infinity whence it came, and we see it no more. With 
a daily diminishing velocity, it journeys onwards till 
its death by dissolution or its capture by another Sun. 
But sometimes, in its passage through the solar 
regions, it passes sufficiently near to a planet massive 
enough and sufficiently removed from the Sun to in- 
fluence the velocity and to change the parabolic tra- 
jectory of the comet. Should the influence be in the 
sense of increase of velocity, the hyperbola then de- 
scribed by the comet leads to its rapid disappearance 
into regions unknown after passing the perihelion, and 
the solar system knows it no more. On the other 
hand, should the planetary influence cause the errant 
body to lose part of its velocity, the curve becomes an 
ellipsis, and the course of the comet is altered so that it 
becomes a permanent addition to the solar kingdom. 
Here, a dynamical law tells us that if the perturbation 
is produced at a distance d from the sun; then the 
furthest point of the ellipsis will also be found at the 
same distance d. 


Now, the planets Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus and 
Neptune have captured in this way quite a number of 
comets, and these have been grouped by astronomers 
into families. The Jovian family is quite a large one, 
fourteen in number, for the huge bulk of Jupiter has 
acted like a magnet. Saturn, Uranus, and Neptune 
have succeeded in capturing three, four, and three re- 
spectively. The maxima distances of these comets 
from the Sun would suffice in themselves to point to the 
existence of the planets mentioned, even if the eye or 
the telescope failed to reveal them to us. Halley in 
fact thought that a planet probably existed at a dis- 
tance from the Sun corresponding to the aphelion of 
the comet which bears his name. And it should be re- 
membered that, in Halley’s day, neither Neptune nor 
Uranus had been discovered. 


- There is a group of seven recurring comets, the 
aphelion of which is to be met with at a distance of 
about 100 times that which separates the Earth from 
the Sun. Unless then we admit the almost inconceiv- 
able hypothesis that celestial bodies unconnected with 
the solar system should have been found seven times in 
that part of the heavens at the very moment that comets 
were travelling there, we are forced to the conclusion 
that everything points to the existence of an ultra- 
neptunian planet at the distance 100 from the Sun, i.e., 
more than three times as far away from the central 
star as Neptune. This would be Pickering’s planet, 
which should effect its revolution round the Sun every 
thousand years according to the harmonic law of Kepler 
that the cubes of the distances are proportional to the 
squares of the times: Cube of 100 equal to square of 
1,000. Another comet family is to be met with farther 
away still, at the distance for its perihelion of about 
150, which is that corresponding to Sir George Forbes’ 
planet. 


Nor is this all. There is a comet group which com- 





prises, among others, the errant body of 1680, studied 
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by Newton, and the 1874 one, discovered by Coggia. 
Their perihelion is quite close to the Sun, but their 
aphelion is at the distance of 840, that is to say 28 
times as far from the Sun as Neptune. And the dis- 
covery of the Wolf comet of 1911 makes up yet another 
little group of three with an aphelion at the distance 
60. So that, although Science cannot yet officially 
admit the existence of ultra-neptunian planets any more 
than it could admit the existence of Neptune itself, in 
spite of the prophecy of Halley, and, later on, the con- 
vincing calculations of Adams and Le Verrier, before 
it was definitely observed by the astronomer Galle, 
there is every reason for thinking that the Sun possesses 
four unrecognised subjects at the respective distances 
of 60, 100, 150, and 840, always taking the distance be- 
tween the Earth and the Sun, .e., 93 million miles, as 
a unity. Although there are in the solar system many 
other individual periodical comets, no other cometary 
families are known. So, we have no reason to suspect 
the existence of ultra-neptunian planets beside these 
four. If for a moment we call them A, B, C, D, the 
planet A will be the next to Neptune at the distance 60, 
double that of Neptune from the Sun; B will be the 
planet suggested by Professor Pickering; C, the one 
claimed by Sir George Forbes; and D, the real frontier 
of our system. 


It has sometimes been said, ironically, that the stars 
do not always speak the truth. The Halley comet was 
facetiously reproached by several writers for not having 
“performed ”’ rigorously according to the “ program’? 
laid down. This reproach is an unjust one. The 
celestial bodies always obey rigidly mathematical laws, 
although sometimes we ourselves err through our lack of 
knowledge of certain details of a problem, or through 
not possessing all the facts. 

Did the tiny asteroids Eros and Achilles try to de- 
ceive us when the former apeared nearer to us than 
Mars, and the latter farther from us than Jupiter, 
while it had always been taken for granted that all the 
asteroids gravitate between the red and the giant 
planets? Not at all. Their apparently strange move- 
ments came to teach us new truths and to give us valu- 
able data. Thanks to Eros, it was possible to measure 
with greater precision than before, the distance between 
the Earth and the Sun, that distance which has been 
adopted as the unit in all astronomical measures. As 
for Achilles, it afforded an occasion for confirming the 
exactness of a charming dynamical theorem formulated 
by Lagrange over a century ago, to the effect that 
three heavenly bodies, by reason of their mutual 
actions, may gravitate while constantly occupying the 
three vertices of an eternally equilateral triangle. No 
example of this was known until it was seen by the 
observations and calculations of the eminent British 
astronomer, Mr. Crommelin, that the Sun, Jupiter, and 
Achilles satisfied this curious condition. So that Eros 
and Achilles did tell the truth, as the comets and other 
celestial bodies are always doing. 

Every jewel of the heavens, from the meteorites to 
the giant Canopus, is a golden page of the sublime book 








i 


of Nature, in which book are inscribed eternal ang 
immutable laws. And, without fear of deception, we 
may allow ourselves to be enraptured by their irresis. 
ible logic, by their resplendent beauty and by the 
convincing eloquence. | 








Parodies 


By E. BERESFORD CHANCELLOR. 


ATTHEW ARNOLD once laid it down that 
parody was a vile art, and, no doubt, there are 

many who so far from being amused by the efforts of 
the parodist, consider them beneath contempt and 
serious criticism. I confess to mot being on the side of 
these angels. I do not agree with the character in one 
of Ben Jonson’s plays, who says: “A parodie, a 
parodie! . . . to make it absurder than it was.” | 
cannot for the life of me see how a parody can makea 
thing absurd, any more than I can imagine a caricature 
making a person ugly or ridiculous. | What both arts 
do, according to my view of them, is to give a striking 
imitation by accentuating those characteristics which 
are most pronounced in individuals or in style. One 
may, I think, go with Knowell (I have looked it up and 
find the play is “Every Man in His Humour’’) when he 
calls the art of parody “a kind of miraculous gift” ; for 
there is that in it which, by sedulous imitation creates 
something which is not only fresh in itself, but repro- 
duces in a sudden flash, so to speak, a simulacrum of 
something already existing. Whether one cares to be 
the victim or the assenting model to such an art 
depends so much on temperament that a rule can 
hardly be laid down. To some it must come as a 
foretaste of fame; to others, as the ape-like mimicry 
of those who ought to know better. Neither Arnold 
nor Browning cared for its attentions, and yet when 
we read the parody on “ Poor Matthias,” or the incom- 
parable imitation by Mr. Owen Seaman, beginning— 


Birthdays? Yes, in a general wa, 
For the worst if not for the best of men 


our love and reverence for the fine gifts of both poets 
suffer no abatement. The sonorous periods of the 
great lexicographer are not the less imposing because 
of the famous parody in the “ Rejected Addresses,” nor 
can I believe that Dickens has lost a tithe of his power 
because of Bret Harte’s inimitable attentions. We 
are singularly rich in this direction. The Smith 
brothers set a fashion which has attracted notable 
followers. Thackeray in his Prize Novels led the way 
which Bret Harte and Mr. Anstey have followed with 
such surprising confidence and success. It has re 
mained, however, for Mr. Max Beerbohm to place the 
coping-stone on the edifice of prose parody. Some 
years ago the Saturday Review issued, greatly daring, 
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a Christmas number. No egg contained so much meat 
as did that umique venture, mental sustenance. Mr. 
Hardy and John Davidson, John Oliver Hobbes and 
Mr. Frank Harris, and I don’t know what others, were 
all represented, and graphic art lent its gracious aid. 
But amidst this banquet of good things, surely none was 
so appetising as the “Christmas Garland” of Max. 
Last year a new “Garland” was flung at the public by 
the same certain hand. I suppose I am prejudiced, in 
my almost immoral love of parody, but there it is; and 
I am bound to say I have had more innocent enjoyment 
from these two collections than I have from anything 
within the covers of a book for many a year. I used 
to think that Thackeray and Bret Harte were inimita- 
ble; but here I discovered something even better than 
those veterans gave us. 

As I write I have before me “ The Moxford Book of 
English Verse,’’* by Mr. A. Stodart-Walker. In fact 
it is the delighted perusal of this volume that caused me 
to write this article. I never think that poetical parody 
has quite the power of its prose counterpart. In the 
former there is so great a tendency to catch at the 
manner only of the model. In fact, when you have 
caught this you have, so to speak, got over the main 
dificulty—you have, but you have not produced really 
great parody. There are notable exceptions where the 
turns of thought and accidents of phrase of a writer have 
been imitated so cleverly as almost to seem—but just 
not to be—original. We remember how Scott really 
thought he had actually written the famous “ Burning 
of Drury Lane” in “The Rejected Addresses.” In 
the “Moxford Book” we get, with a few exceptions, 
perhaps, the high-water mark of poetic parody, the 
mark already reached by Calverley and Stephen and 
Mr. Seaman and Sir A. T. Quiller-Couch. There is 
little doubt that the most effective of parodies are those 


which carry out in the domains of politics what was | 


originally intended to embellish the realms of litera- 


ture, and here when we find the House of Commons | 


addressing the House of Lords in a marvellous imita- 
tion of Burns’ “Lines to a Mouse,”’ the sudden glory- 
ing, as old Hobbes has it, is quick and insistent on the 
reading. When, too, we have W. E. Henley address- 
ing us with 
Out of the mud which covers me, 
Black as my hat from head to sole, 


I thank the friendly referee 
For our unconquerable goal. 


or Mr. Kipling wondering--- 
_ What can they know of golfing who only slicing know, 


our delight in the technical perfection of the parody ‘is 
increased because it is applied to those two tremendous 
objects of ambition and perfervid interest—more vital 
than politics, more important than hygiene, or the ways 
(even them !) of bulls and bears—football and golf. 


*T. *The ¢ Moxtord Book of English Verse. (Eveleigh 
Nash. 3s..6d. net.) 








REVIEWS 


The Man who Lost America—Il 


Lord North, Second Earl of Guilford, K.G., 1732-1792. 
By REGINALD Lucas. Two Volumes. (Arthur 
L. Humphreys. 2lIs. net.) 


By SIR WILLIAM BULL, M.P. 


N the first part we dealt generally with the American 
War and how we drifted into it from various 
causes—but it must not be assumed that this occupied 
the whole of North’s career. He was a Minister both 
before and after it, and had to deal with other episodes. 


In 1763 North was put up on behalf of the Govern- 
ment to move against Wilkes. “In all my memory,” 
he said years afterwards in his self-depreciatory way, “I 
do not remember a single popular measure I ever voted 
for.” And, he added: “I state this to prove that I 
am not an ambitious man: Men may be popular with- 
out being ambitious, but there is rarely an ambitious 
man who does not try to be popular.”” Then follows 
a brilliant chapter dealing with Wilkes. It is difficult to 
compare Wilkes with anyone else; in some respects he 
was like “Labby,” whose amusing biography I re- 
viewed the other day. He had the same audacity—the 
same love of paradox and in a coarser age much the 
same amusements. It was almost by accident that he 
became a popular hero and accomplished what he did. 


He formed a periodical (like “Labby”’) called the 
North Briton, and his articles were not unlike the 
occasional outbursts of “Scrutator’’ : listen to this !— 


Wilkes poured out reproach and obloquy on the 
foreign policy of the Government and on the Ministers 
who now commended it, and under the guise of exone- 
rating a virtuous and benevolent monarch who was 
nothing but the mouthpiece of his unfaithful stewards, 
he continued to wound King George in his most 
sensitive spot. 


The very style is “Labby’s.’’ Wilkes was prosecuted 
and committed to the Tower. Dr. Johnson once de- 
clared of North’s government: “I will not say that 
what they did was always wrong, but it was always 
done at a wrong time,”’ and this applies to Wilkes as 
much as it does to the American war. 


You must read for yourselves how Wilkes was fined, 
unfined, and everything but refined, until having had 
all the honour he wanted, he “swept Middlesex for the 
Crown,’’ and subsided into that obscurity from which 
with cleverer handling he would never have been 
allowed to emerge. 


The book is not only embellished with some excellent 
portraits in photogravure, but also has a chapter deal- 
ing with some of North’s contemporaries. 

Many men whose names are familiar but convey 
very little. to the. ordinary reader are here carefully 
placed in their proper positions. Here we have thumb- 
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nail sketches of Bute the unpopular, frigid George 
Grenville, and Rotkingham the magnificent. Burke’s 
character is considered in some detail, and we catch a 
glimpse of Chatham when the Duke of Grafton comes 
on the stage. All this helps the biography enormously. 
To balance it a chapter is devoted to the constitution 
and to how little say the people had in the matter. We 
are reminded that Tudor and Stuart sovereigns created 
constituencies much in the same way as they bestowed 


peerages. Henry VIII created seventeen new 


boroughs, Edward VI fourteen, Mary ten, and so on, 


until the Merry Monarch was content with enly two. 
Some of these for social or physical reasons were in 
time denuded of their population, but they were never 
deprived of their representatives. The borough of 
Gatton was an enclosed park; Dunwich was at the 
bottom of the sea; Lord Beverley’s seat had one house, 
whilst the celebrated “Old Sarum” was a lonely mound. 


It was North who gave Fox his first lift, giving him 
a junior Lordship of the Admiralty when he was an 
unruly youth of twenty-three. It was needless to say 
he was then a Tory of Tories—opposed Wilkes, 
voted against the disfranchisement of Shoreham for 
corruption, and gave the clergy no license in respect of 
the 39 articles. This “half length,” as Mr. George 
Russell would call it, of Fox, is one of the best in a 
book full of vivid pen portraits. 

The King was honest and wanted an honest Minister. 
North was honest, but sleepy, indolent, and anxious to 
be left in peace. The King, Mr. Lucas declares, was 
like a conscientious watch dog, courageous and ready 
to resent any insult; whilst he compares North to a 
peaceful and well-disposed wether, goaded into a tre- 
luctant and ineffective attitude of self-defence. 

The third thing that caused North annoyance was the 
Royal Marriage Act. All George III’s brothers were 
fond of ladies inferior to them in rank, and the Bill was 
briefly to prevent any of the descendants of George II, 
except the issue of a princess, making a legal marriage 
before twenty-five without the consent of the Sovereign. 
Farmer George was essentially a domestic man, and he 
intended to be master of his own family as well as of 
the nation. 

North shilly-shallied with both the Empire-builders--- 
Clive and Hastings--- 


As to Clive, North had no settled opinion. We 
are told “‘he wavered from censure to encomium’’— 
inclined towards indulgence, slept through most of 
the debate in 1773, finally changed his mind and 
voted with the minority against him. 


He declined to be one of the managers at the trial of 
Warren Hastings---pleaded his failing eyesight as an 
excuse. In fact he never wanted to do anything. 

During the American War North’s private financial 
affairs got into disorder, and it is characteristic of the 
kindly King that in the midst of ali his own anxieties 
he wrote to North to inquire whether it was £15,000 
or £20,000 would pay his debts, “ for I love you as well 
as a man of worth as I esteem you as a Minister.”’ 








——_—___ 


Besides his own troubles, during the course of the war 
Consols fell to 54. 


North’s resignation is admirably told :— 


North was longing for release, but he hovered and 
wavered until the last minute. On March 19, 1782, 
however, he collected all his energy and for once 
took a momentous and binding resolution. He defi- 
nitely tendered his resignation. The story goes that 
the King received it as he was leaving Windsor 
Castle to hunt. He put the paper in his pocket and 
said he would see his Minister next day. 

“Lord North has sent me in his resignation, but I 
shall not accept it,” he said to his companions. 

Next morning they met, and, mirabile dictu, North 
stood his ground. He hastened to the House eager to 
unburden his mind, and did so. Having thus eased his 
mind of the heavy and detested burdens that he had 
borne so long, he turned in the lightness of his heart 
to crack a couple of jokes. “Come home and dine,” 
he said to one friend, “and get the credit of having 
dined with a fallen Minister on the day of his 
dismissal !” 


And so he left office with a laugh and a light heart. 


The Rockingham administration that followed, the 
Coalition and its fall, are then dealt with, and the book 
comes to an end with a description of North in opposi- 
tion. In Mr. Lucas’ opinion the American Colonies 
were already adrift, and by no human agency could have 
been permanently tethered to these shores. Personally 
I am not so sure; but Mr. Lucas makes it quite clear 
that in the hands of a man of North’s temperament 
disaster was certain. As Burke said, after praising his 
many good qualities, “he wanted something of the 
vigilance and spirit of command that the times re- 
quired.’’ That is exactly it. He was incompetent, ne 
knew he was incompetent, and we suffered the loss cf 
half a continent because a foolish king insisted upon his 


staying in power. 





Poems and Rhymes 


Songs from Books. 
millan and Co. 


By RUDYARD KIPLING. 
6s. net.) 


(Mac- 


Most of Mr. Kipling’s readers must have had a vague 
idea that a large quantity of verse was distributed 
here and there among his books, but it will pro- 
bably be a surprise to them when they find that these 
odd verses and poems fill a volume of three hundred 
pages. The fact is that Mr. Kipling is eclectic in his 
tastes; rather than place a quotation at the head or 
tail of his chapters or his short sketches he prefers to 
weave a little strand of his own. The result, as a rule, 
is good, though in some cases we hardly feel it was 
worth preserving. Sometimes the effect is swift and 
fine, sometimes it contains a thrill as keen as words may 
give; and for these occasions we are entirely and un- 
reservedly grateful. 


Never have we forgotten, for example, the first read- 


ing of that gentle, mysterious “City of Sleep” from 
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the story of “ The Brushwood Boy.’’ The opening 
stanza recaptures the old eerie sensation: — 


Over the edge of the purple down 
Where the single lamplight gleams, 
Know ye the road to the Merciful Town 
That is hard by the Sea of Dreams— 
Where the poor may lay their wrongs away, 
And the sick may forget to weep? 
But we—pity us! Oh, pity us! 
We wakeful; ah, pity us !— 
We must go back with Policeman Day, 





Back from the City of Sleep! 


There are times when Mr. Kipling can tell a simple 
story in the simplest language and reach to the very 
depths of one’s heart. Of such is the legend of 
“Eddi, priest of St. Wilfrid,’’ who held a service on a 
wild might, and preached to an old marsh-donkey and 
a yoke-weary bullock which pushed in, attracted by 
the gleam of the altar-candles. 


They steamed and dripped in the chancel, 
They listened and never stirred, 

While, just as though they were Bishops, 
Eddi preached them the Word. 


Till the gale blew off on the marshes 
And the windows showed the day, 

And the Ox and the Ass together 
Wheeled and clattered away. 


And when the Saxons mocked him, 
Said Eddi of Manhood End, 

“I dare not shut His chapel 
On such as care to attend.” 


“Eddi’s Service,’’ from “ Rewards and Fairies,”’ is 
one of the finest things Mr. Kipling has done; it con- 
tains the spiritual truth, without which the cleverest 
thyming and the most astonishing exhibitions of rhythm 


leave us cold. Of such a nature is “L’Envoi,” and the | 


last verse in this book, “The Prayer”: 


My Brother kneels, so saith Kabir, 

To stone and brass in heathen-wise, 

But in my brother’s voice I hear 

My own unanswered agonies. 

His God is as his fates assign, 

His prayer is all the world’s—and mine. 


Sea-songs are here, and fascinating rhythmic com- 
Positions akin to “The Story of Ung,” and the neat, 
springy little chapter-headings from the “Just-So 
Stories,” and a few delicate, haunting poems such as 
r The Recall.” All these we are glad to find bound 
within a single volume, for until now it has been 
necessary to hunt for them through various books. And 
if there are a few which we could well spare, we can 
pass them by for the sake of the few which are essential 
poetry, and the many which, though not poetry at all, 
have a vigour and a swing with them that disguises 
them exceedingly well. 





Another Delectable Duchy 
Luxembourg: The Grand Duchy and Its People. By 


GEORGE RENWICK. (T. Fisher Unwin. 10s. 6d. 
net. ) 
“THE Grand Duchy of Luxembourg,’’ says Mr. 


Renwick, “if it is one of the smallest of European 
countries, is one of the most beautiful.’’ On this text 
he has written to those likely to follow in his 
footsteps, an extremely useful book. He addresses 
himself mainly to the pedestrian, the kind of traveller 
who has the best chance of properly appreciating the 
Grand Duchy, and, in a special chapter, to the cyclist, 
since “it is impossible to stand at any point in Luxem- 
bourg and be much more than two miles from a good 
main thoroughfare.’’ The confirmed pedestrian is apt 
to be somewhat of a pedant—it is our own past sin that 
we are confessing—stigmatising arbitrarily and without 
reference to any set of principles the signs of progress 
he encounters, gaping at uninspired sunsets and undis- 
tinguished landscapes, or rhapsodising over archi- 
tectural beauties that he is not entitled to praise, be- 
cause his alleged interest in the matter has never sufficed 
to seek the answers to the questions they inevitably 
suggest. We are digressing, but we cannot help specu- 


| lating as to what proportion of the English people (they 

| are all English), who cannot pass a country church, 

| knows the difference between a Norman and an Early 
English arch. 


Mr. Renwick is not a pedant. He does not, indeed, 
like motor-cars; nor do we, except when we are inside 
one, and we dare say he is right in proclaiming that 
they are out of place in Luxembourg. On the other 
hand, he does not inveigh against the signs of indus- 
trial activity in the “Black Country” of Luxembourg; 
taken properly, they are in the picture, and, without 
them, the State would die of inanition. The pastoral 
state in modern Europe depends on industrialism, just 
as the ancient democracies rested on slavery. 

Travellers in Europe, certainly in that part of Europe 
that once belonged to Rome, must have, if they would 
make their travels interesting to others, at least three 
special tastes or interests: history, both in its broad 
lines and as a mother of anecdote, decorative art and 
gastronomy. Mr. Renwick gives us all three. His 
gastronomical remarks are not quite specific enough for 
our taste, but they are satisfactory in view of possible 
expeditions. He reviews the kaleidoscopic history cf 
the Duchy in a clear and succinct manner, and his 
frequent anecdotal excursions are excellently planned. 
His artistic observations are full of pith, though he 
finds much vandalism and little taste in the construc- 
tions and decorations of modern Luxembourg. To 
these qualifications as guide he adds a rare readiness to 
give and a rare lucidity in giving practical information. 
The cost of travelling and entertainment is calculated, 
the best fishing-waters are indicated, and specimen 
routes are clearly traced. In Luxembourg, though, 
there is usually plenty of choice, and to stray is to 





find unknown beauties, while, as to trespassing, “as a 
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fairly general rule, you may go wherever a gate 
opens.”’ One excellent principle of the author’s 1s 
that “a river is always preferable to a road.”’ 

Mr. Renwick has plenty of legends and anecdotes to 
tell, and he tells them well. His style is, as a rule, 
rather too gushing, taggy, and suggestive of the 
superior railway-booklet; but his enthusiasm and 
thoroughness are good antidotes. He is interesting on 
the English affinities of a district in Northern Luxem- 
bourg, and on the philological boundary-line of the 
-scheids and the -dorfs. The following passage will 
illustrate the manner and the principal matter of the 
book, as well as the description of a tour in the Duchy: 
“Round Michelau spread fruitful orchards, and vine- 
yards are to be seen far and wide. The Sure, maker of 
frontiers on east and west, flows past in silvery cir- 
clings. Hills, tree- and verdure-clad, are thrown all 
around ; the deep valleys of darker green are a delight 
to see. The road winds up the height by rock and fir, 
while at the wanderer’s feet flowers are spread with 
freest largess. The air is subtly perfumed with their 
breath. Song of birds and the faint chimes from church 
towers sweeten the air, and there you have the ideal 
landscape of lovely Luxembourg.”’ 

The illustrations are mostly good, though we are 
not sure whether the house at Vianden once inhabited 
by Victor Hugo and the dull house at Luxembourg 
occupied by Goethe for a week are essentially pic- 
turesque subjects. 


The Appreciative Mind 


The Collected Essays of Edmund Gosse. Vols. II and 
III. Critical Kit-Kats, and Gossip in a Library. 
(Wm. Heinemann. 6s. net each.) 


MINDS are a good deal like houses. Some stand far 
back from the high road of common thought, so hidden 
by the trees and undergrowth of apparently indiscrimi- 
nate learning, that the passer-by might hazard the 
opinion that they are asleep, though genius often dwells 
there; others are like a draper’s window. Their tawdry 
stock-in-trade is thrust almost on to the pavement. They 
change their appearance with the intellectual fashions 
of the hour, and the impress they leave upon their age 
isapassingone. Every type of dwelling might be seen 
as analogous to the infinite variety of the modern mind, 
from the communal flat that has barely an idea of its 
own, to the gargoyle of a home that is original only in 
its pretentious eccentricity. 

The mind of the author of these essays is, to us, 
suggestive of a large country house. It stands on high, 
dry ground, not too difficult of access, and has com- 
manding views of very varied scenery. It faces south, 
and adorns the landscape with graceful lawns and 
ordered gardens. Built in the seventeenth century, it 


strikes the happy medium between the awesome moat- 
and-drawbridge exclusiveness of an earlier age and the 
almost precipitate accessibility of a town house. It has 
a certain originality, but the quality that endears it is its 





hospitality. One is confident that guests here were 
not only made to feel at home, but that they went 
away again with the comfortable feeling of increaseq 
amiability which comes to those who have been stayi 
with friends with a genius for entertaining. If there 
was contention, there was no strife. Learning was not 
allowed to degenerate into pedantry. 


And what guests Mr. Gosse has entertained! The 
book of critical portraits is dedicated to his friend, 
Thomas Hardy, and, despite Mr. Gosse’s charming 
modesty, all the world knows that very few of Mr. 
Hardy’s great contemporaries did not enjoy Mr. 
Gosse’s personal friendship. He seems to have a genius 
for friendship, and that is the hall-mark of the finely 
appreciative mind. Nowadays many people, especially 
those who have misread Nietzsche, feign to regard this 
type of mind with lofty intolerance. Being themselves 
small-minded and needing the supports of conceit to 
prevent them from falling to subservience, they forget 
that appreciation must precede creation. They are 
really afraid of appearing childlike, for the mind of a 
child is entirely receptive. A normal, healthy child’s 
mind is like a photographic plate, capable of receiving 
and retaining numberless impressions. Until the time 
of puberty it is almost wholly negative. When char- 
acter comes “the child is father to the man,’ and the 
mind assumes its complete function of being expressive 
as well as impressive. But many will not learn that 
genius is wide-eyed before it is wide-mouthed, because 
the order is reversed in themselves. 


There is something characteristic of the apprecia- 
tive, kindly and yet critical mind of Mr. Gosse in his 
decision to write of his friends in a manner that ex- 
cludes criticism of the polemical order. He is content 
to conduct us round the portraits of his friends as he 
might take us round a picture gallery, adding to his 
critical observations a fund of highly interesting per- 
sonal reminiscence. Browning confided the story of his 
wife’s love-sonnets to Mr. Gosse. Those reticent people, 
Christina Rossetti and Lord De Tabley, became his 
intimate friends, and the reserved do not open their 
hearts to unperceptive and unimaginative minds. 
Hence, whatever anybody else might have to say upon 
these men and women, we should be inclined to trust 
more to Mr. Gosse’s vignettes than to many full-length 
portraits, stuffed with dates and all the details of full- 
blown biography. Indeed, no one who is really in- 
terested in some of the greatest literary figures of the 
nineteenth century can afford to leave Mr. Gosse’s 
records of them unread. 


“Gossip in a Library’”’ is frankly a book-lover’s book. 
Here the author takes us into his library, and, reaching 
down from the shelves old tomes that have either gone 
jumping up or tumbling down in the scales of popu- 
larity, brings them into our ken by means of a wealth 
of information and allusion, salted with his own 
peculiarly kindly humour. The volume might be sub- 
titled, “Dead Books Brought to Life Again.” It 
shows what learning and appreciation can do in un- 
likely places. 
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Vignettes of Indian History 


Indian Historical Studies. By H. G. RAWLINSON. 
(Longmans, Green, and Co. 4s. 6d. net.) 


Mr. RAWLINSON’S remark that few people, either in 
England or India, take any real interest in Indian 
history is perfectly true. In England this is part of 
the general indifference to India. In that country the 
educated classes are limited in number, and those who 
might be capable authors are absorbed in their pro- 
fessional pursuits. There is no need to labour the 
value of historical knowledge. But it is easily in- 
telligible that all histories do not possess the same 
importance or interest. Patriotism and personal con- 
cern may conduce to a study of English history, while 
the records of, say, oversea dominions and self- 
governing colonies fail to attract. And Indian history 
has special drawbacks. Mr. Rawlinson thinks English- 
men are repelled by the remoteness and strangeness of 
the theme. He might have added by the appalling 
number of uncouth names and of unknown expressions. 

There are at least two ways in which Indian history 
can be treated. Some authors are content to string 
together the facts and dates conveying the mental 
pabulum without pleasing the palate: a gifted author 
like the late Sir Alfred Lyall presents the thread of 
the story in eloquent style, with a minimum of the 
facts. Sir William Hunter aimed at combining the 
two methods. But a complete history of India, in 
good literary form, has yet to be written. Perhaps 
the Cambridge University Press history, projected in 
six volumes, may solve the problem. 

In these historical studies Mr. Rawlinson follows, 
longo intervallo, Macaulay’s plan of making Indian 
history presentable by essays on selected portions. As 
professor of English literature in a Poona college, he 
has access to full materials; he breathes the atmosphere 
of Sivaji, the Mahratta chief, one of his subjects. But 
his researches carry him to all parts of the country, 
including Ceylon, and he ranges over the twenty-five 
centuries from the times of Gautama Buddha to the 
career of Ranjit Singh, the Sikh Maharaja. His 
papers are very readable, but they are only studies of 
individuals or of episodes disconnected and isolated. 
He has picked out some of the plums, but he might 
still find matter for his picturesque pen in such names 
as Dupleix and Dalhousie, Tippoo and Wellesley, the 
wars of the Carnatic and Afghanistan, and the crisis 
of the Mutiny—to mention only a selection. 

Apparently Mr. Rawlinson considers India in former 
times to have been prosperous and well governed. So 
far back as the accession of Chandragupta, he states, 
the inhabitants of the Aryavarta were already a highly 
civilised people. Under the Guptas—about 400 A.D. 
—it “must have been a country of almost ideal 
Prosperity.’’ He calls it “India’s Golden Age’’; and, 
later, the Mahomedans are said to have made a series 
of inroads into “a prosperous, civilised, and well- 
governed country.’’ Elsewhere he notices how little 
the Hindu has changed since the visit of the Chinese 














pilgrim, Fa-Hian, 400 A.D. It would be difficult to 
prove the statements or to contradict them: and it may 
be permissible to question the author’s conclusions, 
when he can write elsewhere of Ranjit Singh, a heavy 
drinker, dissolute in morals, unscrupulous, as “ never- 
theless commanding our unstinted admiration.’”’ For 
other statements it would be desirable to know the 
authority, such as that “the modern embargo against 
crossing ‘the black water’ is of recent origin,’’ and 
that the Buddha is still recognised as a Christian saint. 
Mr. Rawlinson is right in tracing the vitality of Hinduism 
to its power of absorption, by which it embraces and in- 
cludes rather than extirpates. But he treats it only as 
a religion, whereas Hinduism does not accord with the 
ordinary notion of a religion; it is more a social system 
in a quasi-religious setting. The essay on the foreign 
influences in India is particularly interesting: they are 
summed up in the influences of Babylon and Chaldza, 
the Persian and the Greco-Roman. These have long 
since passed—how many know that they were ever 
felt? There are some little repetitions and slips in 
these studies which might be removed: but otherwise 
they may be cordially commended, and should en- 
courage readers of Indian history, if anything can do 
so. 





Lord Selborne’s Warning 


The State and the Citizen. 
K.G. 


By the EARL OF SELBORNE, 
(F. Warne and Co. Is. net.) 


LORD SELBORNE tells the story of the ingenuous 
American who walked into a London bookseller’s shop, 
threw down a shilling, and asked for a copy of the 
British Constitution, assuming that, like the American 
Constitution, it was written on a piece of paper and 
published. Why, if it were so written, it should neces- 
sarily be purchasable for the modest shilling only the 
ingenuous American could explain. Perhaps Lord 
Selborne—or his publishers, the designers of the admir- 
able Imperial Library, of which this book forms part— 
has taken the hint in fixing the price of a volume which 
will tell the average citizen all that he will want to 
know, certainly a vast deal, in small compass, more 
than he does know, of the Constitution under which he 
lives and his country achieved empire and freedom. 
If books were to be judged by their utility and in- 
trinsic worth, we should be inclined to suggest that the 
41 had been accidentally omitted before the 1s. It 
is a small book; it is a shilling book as books are 
judged according to paper, number of words, and the 
rest; but it is better worth the guinea than some much 
advertised articles of domestic fame. Lord Selborne 
has compressed into a couple of hundred small pages 
the easily-to-be-assimilated information and thought 
which, from family association and from experience in 
the government of both old countries and new, he is 
peculiarly fitted to impart. It would be good for the 
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State and the citizen if the matter in Lord Selborne’s 
brochure could be put into the heads of the majority 
of electors; it would give the supporters of a raging 
and tearing propaganda occasion for serious thought, 
and it would provide those who are not yet convinced 
of the merits or wisdom of present-day methods with 
the very guidance they need. 

The British Constitution, tangible intangibility that 
it is—a something that has grown into being by custom, 
not by law, yet which finds a fairly solid foundation 
in Magna Carta, the Petition of Rights, and the Bill 
of Rights, three instruments which the elder Pitt called 
“The Bible of the British Constitution’’—has from 
Burke and Talleyrand to Guizot and Mommsen and 
Anson been the subject of study and exposition in 
many works of varied value and dimensions. To the 
man in the street the name is mainly familiar as the 
test utterance of sobriety! What some cannot pro- 
nounce, others have with more or less learning sought 
to describe. Your philosopher and political historian, 
be he Mill or Maine, Creasy or Bryce, Anson or Sydney 
Low, is beyond the pale of the ordinary citizen into 
whose hands the fate of the Constitution has been de- 
livered. | Hence the importance of Lord Selborne’s 
book, which a chauffeur may read while he waits, and 
an agricultural labourer may master in the evening 
when the parish pump does not demand his undivided 
attention. Here they will find a simple definition of 
what Government is, the simplest explanation of the 
differences between the flexible unwritten British Con- 
stitution and the rigid documented conditions which 
obtain in America and other lands. There is just 
enough history in it to illustrate the madness of entrust- 
ing the affairs of the country to the single chamber 
Government under which, in fact, whatever may be said 
to the contrary, we are now living. The Parliament 
Act is not the sort of thing De Tocqueville had in mind 
when he said: “En Angleterre la constitution peut 
changer sans cesse; ou plutét elle n’existe pas.” 
England tried the single chamber experiment once, and 
Cromwell was the man who found its tyranny unwork- 
able. No other country, no British Colony, has ever 
dreamed of placing its most sacred interests at the 
mercy of a party majority in a House from whose 
Cabinet dictated decrees there is no appeal. When a 
so-called popular Government introduces great consti- 
tutional changes as light-heartedly as it proposes a new 
dog tax, when it devises laws which, while cutting at the 
very vitals in the relations of classes, are calculated to 
undermine the character of the people and the institu- 
tions that have given Great Britain the proudest place 
among the nations of the world, and when it refuses, 
in the teeth of the most strenuous opposition, to appeal 
to the very people in whose name it professes to act, 
then we may say that England is living under an 
oligarchy and the worst of all forms of tyranny. We 
do not discover a partisan sentence in Lord Selborne’s 
book, but we do discover a grave warning. A small 
popular authoritative work of this kind could not have 
appeared more opportunely. 








“Storied Windows Richly Dight” 


Stained Glass of the Middle Ages in England an@ 
France. Painted by LAWRENCE B. Saint, 
described by HUGH ARNOLD. (Adam and 
Charles Black. 25s. net.) 


THE moral and spiritual influence of the painted 
windows upon a devout and religious people in 
medizval times was of vast importance to the life of 
a country and the work of the world. The history 
of the Crucifixion, say, as it appeared in the late 
twelfth century window in Poitiers, must have affected 
millions of persons during its hundreds of years of 
life. Who shall presume to say just what kind of 
power such stained glass designs may have had, who 
attempt to tell the strange psychic effect upon thov- 
sands of ardent spirits, ignorant in every sort of learn- 
ing except that which these glowing labyrinths of 
tragedy taught them? To-day the old awe and 
passion is toned or vanished. Such an admirable 
work as the present removes us from the devout 
atmosphere of Gothic surroundings, and enables us 
to enjoy the qualities of stained glass, not with the 
heart of the child, but the head of the twentieth century 
artist. . Now we are free to consider and weigh the 
esthetic value of glass work of three centuries 
peculiarly skilful in such craft, or we may test the 
technical qualities of the medieval period and leam 
something which will enable us to produce more 
accomplished results than, generally speaking, the last 
few centuries have been able to show. 


Some time since, the American artist, Mr. Lawrence 
B. Saint, produced, with exquisite care, a series of 
coloured drawings from the ancient windows most 
characteristic of their period in France and England. 
These were bought by the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
and now form the fifty coloured illustrations to Mr. 
Hugh Arnold’s work. Both writer and artist are com- 
pletely informed and thoroughly in sympathy with the 
beauty and craftsmanship of this art, which found its 
fullest and noblest expression during no small part 
of the Middle Ages in England and France, countries 
which then had so many intentions and accomplish- 
ments in commnon. ’ 

From the very beginnings of stained glass, the pro- 
duct, as Mr. Arnold says, of the union of two crafts, 
the glazier’s and the enameller’s, to the work done m 
the late fifteenth century at Fairford Church, when 
our native style gave way to the Flemish school, every 
important aspect of work is fully described. No book 
on the subject could make more clear to the student 
the art or craft of glass work during the three cen- 
turies dealt with, nor could the matter be more carfe- 
fully and agreeably set before us either in the 
descriptions or the well-reproduced _ illustrations. 


Medieval glass is of especial value to all those im 
terested in English art, for it is in this connection 
rather than in the little that remains of faded paintings 
on plaster walls that thirteenth, fourteenth, and 
fifteenth century French and English primitives can 
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be studied. Historically, also, this volume on 
“Stained Glass’’ is of value, for Mr. Hugh Arnold 
cleverly makes his descriptions of these fine old 
examples tell us of incidents from many 


Ce ee a a window richly peint 
With lives of many divers seint.’’ 





Dust and Hasheesh 


The Eighteen-Nineties. A Review of Art and Ideas 
at the Close of the Nineteenth Century. By HOL- 
BROOK JACKSON. Illustrated. (Grant Richards. 
12s. 6d. net.) 


Tus careful, serious, and often entertaining work 
appears to be written rather for posterity than for 
the men of our own day. The first decade or so of 
the present century has rattled past at so tremendous 
arate, for those of us who were young in the ’nineties, 
that the period with which Mr. Holbrook Jackson deals 
seems all too close for the cool historic treatment which 
he attempts. We feel that we have only just recovered 
from the dream that smote us in the day we once 
thought so brilliant, so hopeful, so bravely catholic 
of spirit. And here is Mr. Jackson already prepared 
to seethe the kid in its mother’s milk—a process long 
since recognised as somewhat indelicate. 

However, the author does his cookery with infinite 
tact and thoroughness, and tells us of a thousand 
queer points of the past which we had not even 
managed to forget. Our youth belongs to the ‘nineties, 
perhaps like that of Mr. Jackson, and we believed in 
things then, and were of good hope. Looking back, 
we see, alas! that it was a time of agreeable illusions 
and of exquisite intentions, rather than one of fine 
experiments and glorious results. There were not 
giants in London life in those days, but there were 
very kind and clever and often gifted people who were 
just a little too fosé, just a trifle too anxious for, and 
a tiny bit too contemptuous of, fame. But they were 
lively days, radiant with the glamour of more or less 
tose-white youth, when “ To stretch the octave ’twixt 
the dream and deed’’ seemed worth while—and 
then they appeal to us in another way, for they are 
very cold and dead and still now. Although we have 
not cared to remark on it much, the fine dust of time 
has gathered over the dish of hasheesh that once pro- 
duced so many longed-for sensations ; bhang and ganja 
have lost their mystery and power to delight, and one 
returns to the literary and artistic history of the ’nine- 
ties with sadness and the knowledge which is only 
sorrow’s spy. But Mr. Holbrook Jackson lightens the 
load of the dead past. His pictures of what he calls 
an epoch of experiment, with some achievement and 
some remorse are candid, sincere, and inspired with 
critical force. The headings of the chapters, or more 
fully still the index, give us every name, every phrase 
and phase of those ten years with which he deals. We 
see again the young Max Beerbohm producing his 
“works”; Aubrey Beardsley leaps into his queer sort 


of fame, and subsides beneath the shelter of the Roman 
Church. Oscar Wilde is young and old in that period 
—Stopford Brooke and Brieux, the incomplete but 
delightful Conder, that bold and gifted adventurer 
of literature, Richard le Gallienne, and hundreds of 
painters, actors, poets, printers, and impossibilities 
jostle each other on the crowded pages. Each is duly 
considered and noted; each is forced to amuse us for 
his moment, or encouraged to teach us all he knows. 
Throughout the enormous list of people and things 
which we own seemed intensely important to us at the 
time, but which have now passed into the roomy limbo 
which awaits us all, no one and no movement can be 
found which is treated unfairly by the author. He 
possesses his own point of view, his own prejudices, 
no doubt, but he never allows himself to be other than 
just and generous. It is this catholic spirit of fairness, 
this deep sympathy with all artistic human endeavour 
which makes Mr. Jackson’s book such a delightful 
companion, and makes the author so pleasing a Dante 
of an agreeable Inferno. Although in earnest, he is a 
thousand miles from ever being dull; he writes with 
literary skill, but he knows his hurried age and the 
quick sense of the newspaper man, at his best, is within 
him. One of the poets he deals with in perfect 
sympathy, John Davidson, wrote :— 


Sing hey for the journalist ! 

He is the true soldado; 

Both time and chance he’ll lead a dance, 
And find our Eldorado. 


Mr. Jackson has discovered a sort of golden land in 
the ultimate decade of the last century, and he places 
all the wonders that he has found before us in a lordly 
dish. His “ Eighteen-Nineties’’’ is a book which even 
the youngest and most critical among us will read with 
delight. For those who were in the movement of the 
period there is much agreeable recollection and a thou- 
sand suggestions which are not actually recalled. As 
we lay aside this copious, competent, and highly in- 
teresting book, we think of some verses of a poet of 
those days, Mr. William Watson :— 


Pass, thou wild light, 
Wild light on peaks that so 
Grieve to let go 
The day. 
Lovely thy tarrying, lovely too is night : 
Pass thou away. 


Pass, thou wild heart, 
Wild heart of youth that still 
Has half a will 
To stay. 
I grow too old a comrade, let us part : 
Pass thou away. 


E. M. 





Messrs. Blackwood will publish immediately “A 
Critical Essay on European Literature,”’ by the Rev. 
Dr. James Lindsay. The essay is in two parts—* The 
Claims of Comparative Literature’? and “ Literary 
Criticism and Creation.” 
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Shorter Reviews 


The Russian Ballet. By A. E. JOHNSON. With IIlus- 
trations by RENE BULL. (Constable and Co. 
2Is. net.) 


W E have already discussed at some length 
the art of Nijinsky in these columns, 
in noticing the English edition of M. Barbier's 
work, and we do not propose to write again 
lengthily of the invasion of this country by 
Russian artistes, since in its musical and other aspects 
the Russian Ballet has been adequately treated. The 
value of this beautiful book by Mr. Johnson, a sym- 
pathetic critic, lies chiefly in the admirable way in 
which he tells the story of each ballet, from the 
burlesque “ Petrouchka” to the voluptuous “ Schehera- 
zade” and the terrible “Cléopatre.” It is probable 
that hundreds of people have visited the scene of these 
expositions, have “enjoyed” the music, the colour, the 
representations of passion, love, and terror, who could 
not for their lives give a clear account of the plot which 
inspires the unique displays. To such people this book 
should appeal—though possibly its price will be pro- 
hibitive for some of them. By its vivid, simple methods 
of explaining each tale, aided by the wonderful, almost 
dazzling, pictures by the well-known artist, it must take 
its place as a standard work on the subject, especially 
as the author has very wisely begun many of his de- 
scriptions by a neat paragraph or two of criticism or 
comment. The volume would make a handsome gift— 
of more use and interest than many of the elaborately 
prepared colour-books which arrive at this season. 





This Realm, This England. By GEORGE A. B. DEWAR. 
Illustrated. (Chatto and Windus. 6s. net.) 


“SEE your own country first’? is a phrase of urgent 
advice—inspired, doubtless, by a desire for the profit 
of “Home Rails”—which has been rather frequently 
before the public eye during the last year or two. The 
ordinary Englishman, be he fond of books or attracted 
by scenery, may well begin to doubt whether he has 
seen his own country at all, after reading these studies 
by Mr. Dewar; for they are so full of minute observa- 
tion, so charged with quiet appreciation of things which 
too often we ignore completely, that some readers at 
any rate will have a new world opened to them. 
The country, the actual, exquisite English country, 
of which Mr. Henry James wrote so incomparably in 
his “English Hours,” reading into it a depth of tone 
and contrast by reason of his arrival from noisier, more 
clamant regions—this country is Mr. Dewar’s friend. 
“There are places,” said Henry James, “whose very 
aspect is a story or a song,” and some of these places 
Mr. Dewar has found. He is shy of the big towns— 
save when it becomes necessary to mention a willow- 
warbler that “sang soon after dawn in a back-garden 
in Chelsea in August.” Look in the index, and that 


is the only reference to London; but you will find 





TS 


| butterflies, the cuckoo, the jay, the kestrel, the mag- 
pie, the owl—in fact there are country items by the 
score, down to the village shop and the viper. Half 
an hour of this book is enough to rouse a wild disgust 
with town—to send the imaginative reader post-haste 
for a time-table, eager to reach his favourite spot, be 
it summer or winter. We were compelled to remember 
a certain tiny post-office in Cornwall, where everything 
except stamps seemed to be sold, from the porch of 
which a lane—“ter’ble steep, sure ’nough!”--leads 
down to a lonely little beach sentried by huge rocky 
promontories on either side; and only the chilly 
spectre of to-morrow morning’s duties kept us back, 
This type of village shop is admirably described under 
the heading of “Dips,’’ along with several other 
sketches of English characteristics—“ Tarpaulin,”’ the 
carrier; “Pride,” the bird-catcher; and “Giles Chaw- 
bacon” make excellent subjects. But, after all, the 
birds are the author’s familiars; he discusses their 
flight, their haunts, their habits, their song, their 
differences—as between crow and rook, magpie, jack- 
daw, and blackbird—with a skill which proves him a 
keen observer and with the charm of an accomplished 
writer. His book has made us realise anew the fact 
that a man may easily live all his life in England, even 
in the country, and yet not see one hundredth part of 
the beauties and interests that surround him. 





The Anglo-French Entente in the Seventeenth Century. 
By CHARLES BASTIDE. (John Lane. 10s. 6d. net.) 


THOSE who, judging by the title of this volume, turn to 
it in the expectation of finding some account of the poli- 
tical relations of France and England in the days of our 
Stuart Kings, will be disappointed, for the author only 
refers to such matters incidentally. Although the book 
is not described on the title-page as a translation, it 
seems to be an English version of “Anglais et Frangais 
du dix-septitme Siécle,’’ but another work bearing 
almost that title having been issued, it was apparently 
thought advisable to devise a new appellation for the 
present volume. In the Introduction a hope is expressed 
that the reader “will hail in the short-lived Anglo- 
French entente of Charles II’s time the forerunner of the 
present ‘cordial understanding.’” From a political point 
of view we are not disposed to agree with that proposi- 
tion. Charles II sold himself to Louis XIV, and their 
entente was one of the most unfortunate episodes in our 
national history. But, at times, some good springs 
even out of evil, and we readily concede that the entente 
between Charles and Louis, though politically disgrace- 
ful, tended for a time to bring Englishmen and French- 
men more closely together, in such wise as to enable 
them to understand each other better than they had 
done for many years previously. In that connection 
this volume throws many serviceable side lights on the 
intercourse of the two nations. 

Some chapters are very interesting. The author de- 
scribes how people travelled from Paris to London and 
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vice versa in Charles II’s time. He discusses the know- 
ledge of English then possessed by Frenchmen, and 
shows us how they learnt to write our language, often, 
indeed, in an extremely able manner. Again, he deals 
with French influence on our manners, customs and 
literature, and gives us a curious chapter on the French 
newspapers issued in London between 1650 and 1700. 
Much that he has to tell us is valuable as a contribution 
to the history of those French Huguenots who sought 
an asylum among us. There are chapters on the rela- 
tions of Shakespeare and the Mongoye family, and on 
the great influence which Huguenot thought undoubtedly 
exercised in England. Briefly, the book contains a 
good deal of hitherto scattered information respecting 
the period of which it treats, and should, therefore, 
prove useful to the historical student. Several of the 
illustrations are distinctly good, though some appear to 
have very little connection with the text. 





Etchings of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. By Miss 
M. K. HUGHES, A.R.E. (W. H. Benyon and Co., 
Cheltenham. ) 


IN the “Black and White’’ room of the Royal Academy 
Miss Hughes has been represented by two or three 
etchings for some years past, and her occasional ex- 
hibitions have proved her an artist exceptionally sensi- 
tive to the beauty of light and shade and exceptionally 
skilful in rendering it. In these fine etchings of Oxford 
—a good companion portfolio to her seven studies of 
Queen’s College, Cambridge—she shows a most 
pleasing triumph over the difficulties of architecture, 
and her choice of a view-point is evidently very care- 
fully considered ; the composition of four, at any rate, 
issuperb. The etchings give “The Gateway and Sun- 
dial,” “ Fellows’ Building,” “Dining Hall,” “Gentle- 
men Commoners’ Quad,” “Library from President’s 
Garden,” and “ Aides Annexz, Merton Street.” The 
first and fifth must rank as the best etchings of this 
artist that we have yet seen. The prices vary; signed 
proofs on Japanese paper are 42s., limited in number 
to 125 sets; proofs on antique paper, 27s. 6d. the set ; 
and the publishers supply oak frames at an extra 
charge of 23s. 6d. 

We are informed that Miss Hughes has recently 
visited Iceland, and is now engaged in preparing a 
series of etchings of that little-known island. 





A Vagabond in New York. By OLIVER MADOx 
HUEFFER. Illustrated. (John Lane. 3s. 6d. net.) 


NEVER was a more delightful record than this penned, 
concerning sheer unadulterated vagabondage. “Up 
against it” from the first page, the vagabond contrives 
to make even his starving days amusing in print, though 
we do not doubt they involved a considerable amount 
of suffering. In light, cheery fashion, we are furnished 
with a good deal of information concerning New York 
ways, information not less valuable because time has 





softened the harshnesses of the vagabond days, and 
they show from these pages as not quite believable. To 
quote Mark Twain, the record of happenings is 
probably “stretched a bit,’’ but the truth of the author’s 
observation remains. 

He found the New York policeman “benevolent and 
a gentleman,” since, when he was in difficulties with 
regard to his suspenders, the policeman obliged him 
with a pin and lent him fifty cents—which sum was 
faithfully repaid. Owing to “graft,” the policeman 
suffers in reputation for the faults of his superiors, but 
he is not less a man and a brother for that—from the 
vagabond’s view point. And his lot is not a happy one. 
“T would not be a New York policeman for a very 
great deal,” says our vagabond. “I would very much 
rather borrow money from him.” 

The purchase of votes at three dollars apiece—one 
man representing six or more voters; the manufacture 
of chicken sandwiches from turkey of which the copy- 
right has lapsed; “Gladys,”’ the performing elephant ; 
the two babies on the farm—these, and a multitude of 
other things, are told of to our deep amusement, and 
ever and again there is a specially telling phrase. 
“Whoever arranged that the Liberty Statue should 
stand with her back to America, looking toward 
Europe with a hopeful expression as though watching 
out for a really reliable liver-pill, knew his country.” 
This is a mere inconspicuous example of what the book 
contains. As an antidote to a fit of depression on a 
dull day, we can thoroughly recommend the sketches 
of this vagabond. 





A First Book of Nature Study. By E. STENHOUSE, 
B.Sc. Illustrated. (Macmillan and Co. Is. 6d.) 


MESSRS. MACMILLAN AND CO.’s “First Books cf 
Science” is a well-known and much appreciated series 
amongst educationists. The present volume is a 
worthy successor to the earlier ones, and it deals with a 
number of topics which experience has shown to be 
suitable for school-work in nature study. The lessons 
are all concerned with animals, plants, and phenomena 
to be met with in every-day life. The chapters on 
Pond Life are particularly interesting, and so is the one 
entitled “Sermons in Stones.” But, indeed, the whole 
of the little volume is full of interest, and is sure to 
arouse the pupil’s desire to gain fuller knowledge by 
personal investigation. It is extremely well produced, 
the binding is strong and serviceable, the paper ex- 
cellent, and the illustrations, most of which have been 
specially prepared for it, are well printed and all that 
could be desired. 





The Flowing Bowl. By EDWARD SPENCER. (Stanley 
Paul and Co. 2s. 6d. net.) 


JUDGING by the work before us, we should say that 
what Mr. Spencer does not know about “The Flowing 
Bowl”’ is such a negligible quantity that it is not worth 
knowing. We have already enjoyed his “Cakes and 
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Ale,’’ and his many witticisms, and now we may join 
him in innumerable loving-cups of all dimensions filled 
to the brim with practically every conceivable concoc- 
tion under the sun. We are not sure which of these 
the author had been sampling when he was prompted 
so hopelessly to misquote what he is pleased to term the 
“Revelations of St. John’’ on page 117. It is quite a 
revised version all his own, produced in all seriousness. 
But much may be forgiven him, for his anecdotes and 
recipes will be the delight of all those who seek “from 
the brow of care to smooth away a wrinkle,”’ which is a 
misquotation also. 





The Art Annual, 1913. The Life and Work of 
Edmund Blair Leighton. By ALFRED YOCKNEY. 
(Virtue and Co. 2s. 6d. net.) 


WE heartily congratulate Messrs. Virtue and Co. on 
their beautiful issue for Christmas, 1913, illustrating 
the art of Blair Leighton; it is a most delightful pro- 
duction. The illustrations, many of which are in 
colour, are exquisite, and they depict a human type 
which one sees occasionally, but not often, because 
both the men and women are possessed of beautiful 
features, and if we could only be translated to one 
of the planets which our distinguished contributor, 
Professor del Marmol, will speak of in later issues 
as being inhabited, doubtless we might daily come into 
contact with such perfect types. As matters prosaically 
are, it is our unhappy fate to be placed just opposite 
to the W.S.P.U. Consequently it is rarely that we 
are brought into contact, even from our back windows, 
with any types which would have appealed to the art 
of Blair Leighton. We leave criticism behind us with 
these few remarks. 





What is Music? A. Brief Analysis for the General 
Reader. By H. HEATHCOTE STATHAM. With a 
Photogravure Portrait of Beethoven. (Chatto and 
Windus. 3s. 6d. net.) 


“WHAT is music?’’ asks Mr. Statham. It is “the 
med’cine of the mind,’”’ the “moody food of us that 
trade in love,’’ and it “hath charms to soothe a savage 
breast, to soften rocks, or bend a knotted oak.’’ This 
has been known for ages, so why should our author ask 
such an unnecessary question? It is as annoying as 
those inane unimaginative newspaper posters which, in 
glaring type, propound the query, “ What will win?’ 
and fail to answer it. But Mr. Statham is not as bad 
as this, for in his preface he informs us that “the object 
of this little book is to give a general idea as to the 
materials of which music is composed.’’ And he pro- 
ceeds to do so as well as can be expected in a small 
volume of some hundred and fifty pages, starting with 
Pythagoras, two thousand five hundred years ago. But 
why that unnecessary note of interrogation ? 





Modern Woman, and How to Manage Her. By 
WALTER M. GALLICHAN. (T. Werner Laurie, 


Is, 
net.) 


“OQ WHAT men dare do!’’ exclaims Claudio, but we 
venture to assert that he had no conception of such 
daring as that displayed by Mr. Gallichan in the 
volume before us. He is a bold man indeed, and 
though he does not go so far as to say— 


O! woman, woman! whether lean or fat, 
In face an angel, but in soul a cat! 


he nevertheless does not hesitate to expose her foibles, 
according to his lights. On the whole, however, he 
deals sympathetically with what we are pleased to term 
the fair sex and our better halves. To the long. 
suffering husband he vouchsafes this piece of advice: 
“Be not overkind when a young wife sulks and puts 
you into Coventry. Let her alone for a while. Don’t 
go up to her in a supplicating attitude, unless you want 
a stinging snub. Go to your club, or take a woman 
friend to the theatre.’? Dear, dear! The latter part 
of the remedy might be worse than the ill. 








Fiction 
Stray Notes from Wessex 


A Changed Man, The Waiting Supper, and Other 
Tales; concluding with The Romantic Adventures 
of a Milkmaid. By THOMAS HARDY. (Macmillan 
and Co. 6s.) 


HE definition of the contents of this book as “Short 

Stories’’ does not seem satisfactory ; Mr. Hardy has 
chosen a much more suitable term when in his prefatory 
note he calls them “minor novels.” With at least three 
of them we are driven to wonder that they have not 
formed the theme of complete “ Wessex ’’ romances, for 
the plots are complicated, the material is there even 
to the usual accumulated mishaps that bring promising 
love-stories to tragic conclusions, and the spell of the 
West Country is over them all. , 

Once again Mr. Hardy frowns down the possible 
happy endings, and plunges many of his sweethearting 
couples into depths of gloom. Take the case of 
Selina Paddock, on the point of being married to a 
dragoon. He was suddenly called off to the war, and the 
wedding was postponed, although the banns had been 
announced for the second time. News came of his 
death; and the story opens with an approaching union 
by special licence with a young farmer who is willing 
to take Selina, and her child—now three years old. A 
letter arrives from the soldier, who was not killed at 
all, to say that he intends to come and see her; the 
poor girl does not know what to do. The old lover 
arrives; there is a dance of the country-folk, during 
which Selina, in her former wedding-dress, tells him 
of the problem. In an hour he is dead from heart- 
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failure—the doctor says it was caused by the long 
journey, a hurried drive, and the exhaustion of the 
dance acting upon a constitution enfeebled by priva- 
tion; but the girl naturally thinks that her news caused 
the fatal shock. She retires to a neighbouring town 
and opens a little shop, and eighteen months later 
Farmer Miller renews his proposals; she refuses him. 
She is convinced that in the sight of Heaven she is the 
soldier’s widow, having twice been near to marriage 
with him. Some time after, the farmer marries a 
dairyman’s daughter. Then, one day, Selina visits the 
soldier’s grave with her boy, to find a strange woman 
digging up the ivy she had reverently planted; the 
woman also has a tiny boy with her. Of course, the 
stranger is the real widow, and the scene between the 
two women is short and harsh with pain. 


This plot is fairly representative. Fate plays with 
the characters, not blindly, but ingeniously and de- 
liberately spoiling their chances, and, even when a 
dreamy, restful, half-happy ending seems possible— 
as in the above case—reserving her sharpest stroke for 
an unexpected moment. The last story is an excep- 
tion; after some vicissitudes, the milkmaid’s romantic 
adventures terminate as they ought to do—in her lover's 
arms. “A Mere Interlude,’’ which as far as sheer 
plot-building goes, is a little masterpiece, has a con- 
cession—rather half-hearted—at the close; we are left 
thinking that there mzght be happiness in store for a 
much-harassed couple. In “A Waiting Supper ’’ the 
lovers are worried by unkind chances until she is fifty 
and he is fifty-three; she does not know whether her 
husband is living or not. And then his skeleton is 
discovered during the dredging of a stream. She is 
free, for his watch had proved the identity of the man. 
Whereupon her faithful lover says :— 


“You might have married me on the day we had 
fixed, and there would have been no impediment. You 
would now have been seventeen years my wife, and 
we might have had tall sons and daughters.” 

“It might have been so,” she murmured. 

“‘Well—is it still better late than never?”’?.. . 

“Ts it worth while, after so many years?” she said 
to him. “We are fairly happy as we are—perhaps 
happier than we should be in any other relation, 
seeing what old people we have grown. The weight 
is gone from our lives; the shadow no longer divides 
us: then let us be joyful together as we are, dearest 
Nic, in the days of our vanity; and 

With mirth and laughter let old wrinkles come.”’ 

He fell in with these views of hers to some 
extent. But occasionally he ventured to urge her to 
reconsider the case, though he spoke not with the 
fervour of his earlier years. 


There, again, is the grey gloom, the hopelessness, the 
triumphant chuckle of fate. And we sigh, even while 
we admire the unfailing hand of the author once more. 
It was well to rescue these stories from the obscurity of 
the magazines in which they appeared, for they prove, 
if proof were needed, that we cannot afford to miss 
anything Mr. Hardy has written. 





News from the Duchy. By “Q.”? (J. W. Arrowsmith, 
Bristol. 6s.) 


As the stories composing “News from the Duchy”’ differ 
greatly with regard to length, so they may be said to 
vary in interest. With the exception of “The Election 
Count’? in Part II, those comprising Part I are much 
more interesting than the sketches of Part II. And 
although we cannot find any announcement that any 
contained in the book have previously been issued, we 
certainly remember to have read somewhere the incident 
described in “A Yachting Adventure.” The seamen 
of a boat anchored in harbour, wishing to have their 
revenge on the Maiden Aunt, a neighbouring yacht, for 
taking its position too near to them, dressed in effigy 
one of the seamen of the intruding smp. This figure 
they attached by a short line to the kedge, with 
the result that when the Maiden Aunt made ready to 
tighten up on the kedge an apparition bearing a striking 
resemblance to a certain Bill—who had gone on land 
the previous night—made its scarifying appearance, to 
the fright and amazement of the crew, until the laugh 
of the real Bill dispelled the horrible illusion. 

“Tom Tiddler’s Ground”? has floating over it a 
certain air of mystery, thereby adding to its enjoyment. 
“Lieutenant Lapenotiére” is a very apt little description 
of how the news of Nelson’s death was brought to the 
Admiralty. It ends exactly on the right note and 
proves, as do many others in the book, that Sir Arthur 
Quiller-Couch is one of the few writers who is master 
of the art of short stories. Throughout the book there 
seems to be missing much of the quaint humour which 
made “Hocken and Hunken”’ so enjoyable, and which 
we always seem to expect from “Q’’; but none the less 
the book is one to be heartily recommended for its 
grasp of striking little incidents and its presentation 
of them in a pleasing form. 





The Joy of Youth. By EDEN PHILLPOTTS. (Chapman 
and Hall. 6s.) 


WE shall not join the chorus of grumblers who seem 
to have taken it as a personal insult that Mr. Phillpotts 
has deserted Dartmoor for Italy. Is a man for ever 
bound to write of a certain district because he has 
written of it in the past? Indeed, after the first shock 
of discovery, this comedy of irrepressible, full-blooded 
youth began to enthrall us, and, though some of the 
conversations upon Art are rather long, there is enough 
story at the back of them to lift them above the level 
of mere academic discussions. 

A casual encounter in the cast room at the British 
Museum, when Bertram Dangerfield, a rich young 
artist bumps against Loveday Merton, a Devonshire 
girl of wealth and position, begins the comedy ; for 
Loveday is engaged to a rather stiff, conventional Sir 
Willoughby Patterne type of a man, and doesn’t yet 
know what life might be. Dangerfield has relatives 








in the same district of Devonshire, and the impact of 
his views upon those of Sir Raleigh Vane, when they 
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meet—the irresistible force against the immovable 
object—is exceedingly amusing. Loveday, with two 
friends, visits Italy, which the artist regards as his 
home, and the party makes various excursions to the 
treasures of Florence. The inevitable happens: the 
girl finds that her opinions and ideals are infinitely 
removed from those of her foxhunting, British- 


Constitutional lover. The tangle is  unravelled 
prettily, without many tears. We congratulate Mr. 
Phillpotts on his new departure; if Dangerfield is a 
trifle overpowering in his torrential opinions at times, 
he is a lovable fellow; and the girl appeals as strongly 
as he. The secondary characters are good, especially 
the glimpses of old Fry, the gardener; and the few 
descriptions are vivid as pictures. 





Two Little Parisians. By PIERRE MILLE. (John Lane. 
3s. 6d. net.) 


SOME of us imagine that we, in England, understand 
something of that remarkable genus which is occasion- 
ally termed the human boy. Monsieur Pierre Mille has, 
in the present work, attempted to draw the veil from the 
character of his small French brother, and to show the 
temperament of the French male child as it is. Not 
only is he, Caillou, described ; but his little sister, Tili, 
is also made to enter the arena; although—if one dares 
to make such a statement in these days of suffragettes— 
a deservedly smaller space is allotted to her than to her 
brother. It is Caillou, at all events, who holds the 
centre of the stage. The work, as a matter of fact, is 
of that extremely dainty order which must inevitably 
lose something by a translation even as excellent as this 
is, for the translation of a child’s speech is almost as 
difficult as that of humour; and to convey humour from 
one tongue to another is a feat which is, to all intents 
and purposes, impossible—that is to say, if one should 
desire to retain anything of the original atmosphere and 
type of wit. However, the rendering in this case is 
quite admirable, and the adventures of Caillou and Tili 
will be enjoyed by many, notwithstanding the fact that 
to that portion of readers that has never visited France 
some of their antics may appear rather more oufré than 
is actually the case. 





Shorter Notices 


THERE are few writers capable of extracting as much 
interest from a bunch of quiet country folk as Mr. 
Gissing, and in “A Dinner of Herbs’’ (F. V. White 
and Co. 6s.) he fully maintains his level of writing. 
The story concerns a cobbler, Daniel Alway, who we 
feel is destined to marry Agatha Warne from the first 
chapter. So little is Daniel aware of the fact, how- 
ever, and so many are the obstacles that arise, that 
the interest of the book is fully maintained up to its 
concluding pages. It is as a student of character that 
the author accomplishes his best work; the gradual 











change in Agatha is very cleverly portrayed, and we 
realise, as we are intended to do, the effect of Danie]’s 
life on her. Daniel himself, again, is a fine study, 
though at times his diffidence and the quality known 
among his kind as “innocence’’ are almost too appa- 
rent. Another good point of the book is that its author 
does not attribute to his simple country folk the fine 
instincts and complex motives of more highly civilised 
mortals—a fault which spoils many a pastoral romance. 
Here are elemental beings, actuated by primal instincts, 
working out their crooked fates in the manner con- 
sequent on life lived close to nature; they are real 
people, living real lives—not puppets jerked here and 
there by the strings of a fiction writer. In consequence, 
this is an exceptionally strong, clean story, and one 
well worthy of perusal, in spite of the village setting 
that is so persistently characteristic of Mr. Gissing’s 
work. 


The man who bore another’s burden of guilt for the 
sake of the woman he loved is no new figure, and the 
rather highly placed, dark-skinned villain in love with 
the heroine, are more or less old friends. Having met 
—in the course of this book—an unforgiving earl and 
a professor with a very bad memory for such mundane 
realities as the necessity for opening one’s own letters 
once in a while, we feel quite at home, and inclined to 
say, “So pleased to meet you again.’”’ When the hero 
and heroine find all difficulties cleared away, and fall 
into each other’s arms on the last page or two, we 
almost exclaim, “I told you so, from the time the 
fortune-teller sat on the deck of that dahabeah.”’ But 
so long as old things are presented as attractively as 
in this book, we will not quarrel with the author. 
Frank Carruthers is an admirable hero; Iris, his be- 
loved, is an exceedingly charming girl; Mahoum Pasha 
makes an excellent villain; Rupert is an ideally weak 
youngster; and all the rest of the characters play their 
parts with dignity and precision—as far as these quali- 
ties are required. On the whole, “ Undreamed Ways,” 
by Max Egerton (Hurst and Blackett. 6s.), is an 
excellent conventional story, ending on the right note, 
and a book that we can thoroughly recommend for the 
passing of a pleasant hour. 


A butterfly born into life by sudden rays of brilliant 
sunshine, but finding itself within glass walls, giving 
opportunities of seeing the brilliant sunshine without, 
but unable to get there; beating and finally breaking 
its wings, and dying without having enjoyed the sun- 
shine which brought it into life: this is what really 
happens in “A Page in a Man’s History,”’ by Penelope 
Ford (John Long. 6s.). It is not uncommon, but 
none the less cruel. After the man had seen his poor 
crushed butterfly dead, we read: “ The night saw the 
dawn of Armstrong’s fame and prophesied a success 
which later spelt History.”” We might add “memory 
also’’ ; and no man will envy the man his success. 


Take a very staid and reputable bank cashier of fifty 
years of age, and put him under terms to spend twenty 
thousand pounds in one year under the bear leadership 
of a young peer not endowed with too much money, 
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but quite up to date in other respects. Imagine how 
the spendthrift with a year’s limit would set to work 
under such a guidance, and read what Mr. J. Huntly 
McCarthy makes him do in “ Fool of April’’ (Hurst 
and Blackett. 6s.). The time is the present, and we 


get Craganour’s never-to-be-forgotten Derby—our hero | 
puts £100 on Aboyeur at 100 to 1, frequents the | 


smartest restaurants, theatres, revues, and otherwise 
goes the pace, but is a good little man after all. The 
book is quite an amusing one, specially suited for a 
train journey. The writer makes the villain of the 
piece dine at Frascati’s, which is not kind, as the other 
people dine at the Savoy. There is a dénouement not 
altogether unexpected, having regard to the title. 


“The Cloak of St. Martin,’? by Armine Grace 
(Stanley Paul and Co. 6s.), is a story with a false 
venue—Guildford Prison and the execution of an 
innocent man. The Q.C. who prosecutes and secures 
a conviction has a life-long remorse, and does what 
he can to mitigate the consequences; the true criminal 
is brought to book in the end. It is quite a dramatic 
and realistic novel, although, to our mind, founded 
on false premisses, as we cannot imagine a man being 
condemned on the evidence brought forward. But no 
matter; thereby hangs a tale skilfully told. 


In “The Home-Breakers,’? by “A Looker-On”’ 
(Hurst and Blackett. 6s.), the author of this anti- 
militant suffragist story, described by his publishers as 
“a popular and well-known novelist who desires to 
remain anonymous,’’ has evidently not the courage of 
his opinions, as he only ventures to transmit them to 
paper under a pseudonym; but perhaps it is as well 
if he would keep his windows and his eyes intact. In 
the course of the story he describes relentlessly, yet 
with perfect fairness, the deplorable change that is 
creeping over the home-life of this country through the 
lawless methods of immodest sexless agitators. 


“Balaoo,’’ by Gaston Leroux (Hurst and Blackett. 
6s.), is so delightfully preposterous that it may be 
read with much entertainment; indeed, we would on 
no account have missed making the acquaintance of 
such a sample of the novelist’s art. It is a veritable 
tour de force grotesquely made up of melodrama, 
tragedy, comedy, and farce. Balaoo is a pithecanthro- 
pus erectus, a quadrumane half-way between a monkey 
and a man, marking as it were the transition between 
the former and the latter, for those who believe in such 
things. Scientists are said to have discovered the 
fossilised remains of these intelligent quadrumana in 
the tertiary strata. There are even some who contend 
that the species still exists in the depths of the forests 
of Java. It was there that Dr. Coriolis, a naturalist, 
discovered Balaoo. He brought him to France, trained 
him, and by an operation gave him the power of speech. 
Then, dressed in male attire, Balaoo masqueraded as 
the doctor’s gardener under the name of M. Noel. His 
adventures among the humans, and the way in which, 
under a seemingly inoffensive exterior, he terrorised 
them, are well worth reading. 





“One of the Crowd,”’ by E. Maria Albanesi (Chae. 
man and Hall. 6s.), is a story of love and the stage, 
written in that lady’s well-known style and inimitable 
language. Why persons connected with matters 
theatrical should use a vocabulary different from that 
of ordinary folk we are at a loss to say, but 
authors almost invariably make them do so, and 
Madame Albanesi’s latest novel is no exception to the 
rule. Swear-words and slang pervade her pages when- 
ever a chorus-girl or other mummer has anything to say ; 


Boodie Gaye is a case in point, and the Johnnies, other- © 


> 


wise “nuts,’’ seem to have only a few words in their 
vocabulary, of which the chief one is “rot.’’ To those 
who are fond of this sort of thing the book will prove 
interesting. 








The Theatre 


“The Witch” at the St. James’s 
Theatre 


HE victorious “Great Adventure’’ at the Kings- 
T way will have, we apprehend, to pay for many 
little adventures during the season of Miss Lillah 
McCarthy and Mr. Granville Barker at the St. James’s. 
In the meantime these two admirable, if conscious, 
artists give us productions which amuse and interest 
very greatly. 

After Mr. Shaw’s play, which seemed to some people 
to be a satire on Christianity, and to us a very wobbly 
and uncertain piece of old-fashioned laughter-making 
farce, we are presented with Mr. Wiers-Jenssen’s play 
in four acts dealing with life in Bergen in the sixteenth 
century. The unfortunate temperament of Northern 
peoples, unable to take any pleasure in their sins, even 
in that of cruelty, is almost too fully demonstrated in 
“The Witch.” 

You may remember that play in which Miss Warwick 
made so brave a struggle, “The Tide.” As it went on, 
everyone turned out to be what is quaintly called a love- 
child, until at last you suspected your very neighbours 
in the stalls. So “The Witch“ is not nearly full 
enough title. Three such people there are, most certainly, 
—we suspect others, for everybody can make anybody 
a witch by the thinking of it. And then, in Bergen in 
the sixteenth century, a witch has to be very roughly 
treated and burned alive. We are ready to admit all 
this, but it is very unpleasant; our decadent period 
has put so much more agreeable a complexion upon 
the idea of becoming bewitched that all this brutal 
hate and terror is a little difficult to accept. But Mr. 
Wiers-Jenssen, in the English version by Mr. John 
Masefield, spares us no drop of poisoned horror. 

There is a song of Heine, is there not, in which 
Sorrow comes on a visit—and brings her knitting. 


: It is like that with the unfortunate Martin Beyer, Mr. 
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Dennis Neilson-Terry. He is a young doctor of 
theology who returns, rich in honours, to his home in 
Bergen, where he is greatly welcomed by his father, 
Absolon Beyer, Mr. Beveridge, by his grandmother, 
and by the beautiful young stepmother, Anne, who is 
referred to with unpleasing reiteration by her maiden 
name of Anne Pedersdotter—no doubt a sixteenth cen- 
tury Norwegian habit, but trying—in the present cir- 
cumstances. Anne is played, as once before, by Miss 
Lillah McCarthy, but her picture of the heroine is now 
far more restrained, more mystic, more beautiful and 
complete. 

Notwithstanding the painful tone of the whole play, 
it is undoubtedly a great piece of work, and is made 
infinitely finer by Miss McCarthy’s superb characterisa- 
tion of Anne. The age in which she lives and the 
stars seem to fight against her. But she is for battle, 
too, with the result that she has her will for at least 
a little while, and is punished a thousand times for her 
attempt to realise her passionate desires and her natural 
temperament. When we first see Anne she has been 
married about five years to Absolon. She was seven- 
teen when she was, as it were, purchased by the excel- 
lent but elderly pastor. Her mother was supposed to 
be a witch, and Herlofs-Marte, with whom she lived, 
is later burned as one. Anne gradually believes that 
she, too, can master the devil’s magic. Soon she wins 
the young Martin under the eyes of the grandmother 
—a terrible and convincing picture of antique hatred 
given us with great power by Miss Janet Achurch—and 
her own husband, who is her lover’s father. Soon she 
wishes her husband dead—and he dies. At last, in 
the Cathedral, she is put to one of the horrid tests for 
witchcraft at the side of her dead husband, and she 
madly owns that every sin and every infernal power 
is hers. There is no doubt about her future or the 
unhappiness of Martin. The tragedy ends with her 
confession, and we are grateful not to have seen her 
tortured physically, although we have watched that 
process psychologically from the first moment we see 
her. 

Miss McCarthy wins all our love and sympathy 
for Anne, and we are prepared to believe in her subtle 
hypnotic powers; but as for the rest, we cannot feel 
greatly indebted to the gifted authors for placing so 
painful a picture before us. If humanity was very 
happy, it might be well to give us such a draught cf 
bitterness and pain. But as things are, we long to see 
Mr. John Masefield attempt a brilliant comedy, and 
such greatly endowed artists as Mr. Barker, Miss 
Achurch, Miss McCarthy, and Mlle. Vera Tschaikowsky 
present us with some picture of satiric gaiety. We do 
not speak for ourselves. Such a sound and clever piece 
of work as “The Witch,’’ splendidly performed, is 
good enough for us; but for the public which makes the 
audience of the big theatres we feel that a sixteenth 
century Norwegian tragedy is a difficult affair to 
acclimatise in the St. James’s of the present day. The 
attitude of the vast and faintly lighted theatre on the 
first night of “The Witch’’ clearly showed such to be 
the case. 





“The Joneses” at the Strand Theatre 


THERE is said to be an enormous number of people 
who enjoy the Jingle type of humour in which 
Charles Dickens sometimes indulged. It is to 
this large section of playgoers that Mr. Laurence 
Cowen’s Welsh comedy should especially appeal. The 
period is sixty years ago; the characters are created, 
like so many of those of Dickens, to fit and form the 
story; the fun, although far from being so amusing as 
that of the popular novelist, is at least indebted to him, 
and no doubt intended to be in his manner. The result 
is rather tedious than jocose, the action is distinctly slow 
and halting, the characterisation rather absurd to those 
who frequently see plays enacted. Apparently the first 
night audience belonged to some other world than ours, 
the world in which such characters as Jingle still 
delight people, for they received “ The Joneses ”’ with 
that wild, continued rapture that so frequently presages 
a short and brilliant run. 


Mr. Cowen assures us that “nothing that is delineated 
in ‘The Joneses’ but has occurred to me and my sur- 
roundings while living (in Wales) among the people 
whose characteristics I have limned. The people of 
Llynwllanwllyn are real live people as I have known 
them; just that and, perhaps, nothing more.’’ The 
author adds that it is essential that this should be kept 
in mind, as the people of Llynwllanwllyn know that 
the English are a very ignorant race. This little joke 
helps us to understand the play. It is obviously a 
satiric touch of Mr. Cowen’s; really his people do not 
exist anywhere save in his quick imagination. In any 
case, we are soon convinced that we are supposed to be 
extremely ignorant. 


An Englishman from nowhere, quite as impossible 
sixty years ago as to-day, appears suddenly out of the 
rain and makes himself at home at Penlanfawr Inn. 
The Joneses—the innkeeper, the solicitor, the rich 
farmer and so forth—receive him with pleasure. He 
proceeds to victimise them in one way or another after 
a manner unlikely to mislead the most simple minded. 
This character calls himself Plantaganet Jones, and is 
played in the old, grand, artificial and airy manner by 
Mr. Harcourt Williams. His swindles among the Welsh 
succeed remarkably well, and even his failure in regard 
to a Welsh whisky company does not completely expose 
him. But he is to be unlucky in love. The farmer on 
whom he is allowed to fix himself has, of course, a 
beautiful daughter, who loves the captain of a schooner, 
and is thought worth marrying by Plantagenet. Her 
name is Myfanwy, and she is very prettily played by 
Miss Eleanor Daniels, who, like the other actors, 15, 
no doubt, Welsh, but looks as though she belonged to 
a more historic race than that of the Cymry. It is the 
brave captain who exposes the Jingle-like Englishman, 
and all ends happily, even the wicked inventor of 
Welsh whisky is allowed to retire from the scene of his 
victories with other people’s money in his pockets. 
There are many cross-currents and feuds—between 
parson and farmer, and so forth—but these differences 
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are all most conveniently composed by a somewhat 
sudden singing of “Hen Wlad Fynhadau,”’ the so- 
called Welsh national anthem. It appears that this 
song always brings about happy endings: we could 
have wished that it had been sung earlier in the evening. 


“A Daughter of France” at the 
Ambassadors Theatre 


No one, not even the management, we suppose, con- 
siders this play by Mr. Pierre Berton and Miss Con- 
stance Elizabeth Maud a great work of art, nor 
Madame Lydia Yavorska anything like the young 
French girl, Jeanne de Clairvaux, who marries into so 
unpleasant and, if the authors will pardon us, so 
unreal and conventional a Scottish family. 

Sir Archie McGregor, Mr. Arthur Scott Craven, is 
the handsome laird of Dundrum. He is a fine fellow 
physically ; morally he appears to be an abject coward 
and the obedient and rather fearful son of his ill- 
disposed mother, a character made as life-like as the 
authors will permit by the clever acting of Miss Elspeth 
Dudgeon. This lady’s Scottish accent can give that 
of her neighbours and family several stone and a 
beating. Her sincere characterisation makes many of 
those about her appear theatrical and uninspired. And 
theatricality is the great bane of “A Daughter of 
France’’; the antidote has to be found in the im- 
passioned acting of Madame Yavorska, in the remark- 
able Paquin dresses of Madame Yavorska, in the 
emotional, temperamental method of Madame 
Yavorska. 

She never convinces us that she is the young French 
girl married into the impossible family of Dundrum, 
but she shows us all those qualities which are so 
peculiarly her own; her curious grace, her violent feel- 
ings, her almost bizarre expression of personality. 
And during the course of four long acts she many times 
galvanises forlorn situations into a semblance of life 
and casts the charm of her vibrant diction over the 
commonplace dialogue of the play. The minor charac- 
ters, such as the Farquharsons, father and son, 
respectively Mr. Bunson and Mr. Imbert; the sisters 
of the hero, played by Miss Duncan and Miss Gannon; 
the French maid of Miss Pereira, who speaks very 
directly to the audience, are all capable and sincere; 
but, of course, the play is Madame Lydia Yavorska, 
and, if you are an admirer of her, you will enjoy the 
whole affair; if not, we fear you may be inclined to 
criticise the construction of the story and find yourself 
rather out of sympathy with the authors. For they 
have contented themselves with showing us a creature 
of vague impulse transplanted into an unsuitable soil, 
and then developed, in a casual sort of way, such 
incidents as might occur in the circumstances they have 
created. The sudden meeting of the persons of im- 
portance, in what appears to be a very bad hotel at 
Southampton, is an arrangement strictly of the theatre; 
the flight of Sir Archie’s wife, with her maid, to the 





Isle of Skye, and the final happy meeting there of the 
husband and wife after five years is not very con- 
vincing. But we enjoy it all because Madame 
Yavorska is so interesting and curious; only we wish 
someone would write her a real play, as real and 
beautiful as the melodies played by the Sinfonia 
quartette, under the leadership of Herr Otto Machtia, 
during the months and years that elapse between the 
various acts. 


“The Girl from Utah” at the 
Adelphi Theatre 


ONE more of Mr. George Edwardes’ astonishing suc- 
cesses; at least, it is surprising to some of us who see 
how coolly many an amusing farce, many a satiric 
comedy, many an elaborate, thoughtful, and interest- 
ing play, are received. It is not, however, in any way 
astonishing to the management. They know just the 
things that will make a victorious musical comedy, and 
they see that we get them. Gay scenes, a funny and 
utterly impossible plot, well-known comedians, a few 
men with voices, a few actresses who are liked, and a 
new one or so, and a crowd of beautiful ladies who 
take the most sudden and enthusiastic interest in the 
performances of the principals, and then withdraw 
with an equal suddenness into an attitude of somewhat 
superfine and critical reserve. And then there are the 
dresses; in this case, seductively, deliciously discreet, 
the last word of fashion and brilliancy, but, oh, so 
wise and delicate and reticent ! 

The influence, however diluted, of the Russian 
ballet, is felt in many theatrical displays. It has not 
affected the casual style of acting or dancing in this 
sort of entertainment, but its power is clearly seen in 
some of the beautiful costumes, and especially in the 
form of many of the head-dresses. And thus we come 
to the play, which is, of course, entirely dependent on 
the players, as a musical comedy should be. In the 
first act, which is at Dumpelmeyer’s tea-rooms, Miss 
Phyllis Dare, as Dora Manners, the leading lady at 
the Folly Theatre, looks divinely fair, and acts and 
dances and even sings with a new vivacity which is 
very welcome. “Only to You”’ is given with no little 
spirit, and we begin to feel that Miss Dare is growing 
up in her art; it is pleasant, but it makes us seem very 
old. Then there is Mr. Edmund Payne as an im- 
possible person from Brixton Rise, who is mistaken 
for a Mormon elder who has been “sealed to’’ Una 
Trance, Miss Ina Claire, the Girl from Utah. There 
is Mr. Alfred de Manby as Lord Amersham, with 
plenty of song, who is to love Dora—oh, so simply 
and truly! And there is, above all, the delightful 
Mr. Joseph Coyne, who protects Una from the Mormor 
lion, loves her, of course, and is incidentally extremely 
amusing all through the play. 

Miss Claire is a new-comer, with considerable charm 
of manner; but her singing voice does not appear to 
have been developed, and she enters into her part with 
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zeal and dances to our delight. 
other clever and beautiful people who do just the 
things you would expect them to do in a musical play 
in two acts by Mr. Tanner, who writes the dialogue in 
collaboration with Mr. Paul A. Rubens—and, we 
fancy, the comedians. The lyrics are by those old 
hands, Mr. Adrian Ross, Mr. Greenbank, and Mr. 
Rubens; the music, gay and not too difficult either 
to perform or to write, is by Mr. Sidney Jones and Mr. 
Rubens. The result is often excellent fun, often 
beauty of stage effect, often agreeable song and allur- 
ing dance. “The Girl from Utah”’ is, like a good 
many others of this long series, exactly adapted to the 
taste of the public. We feel sure that those who like 
this sort of thing will be in the heaven of their stalls 
for many months to come, and that all’s well with the 
best of musical comedy worlds. 
EGAN MEw. 








Foreign Reviews 


Das LAND. 


HIS fortnightly review is the organ of a “ Back to 
the Land’’ movement. The number for 
October I contains, besides several small articles 
and paragraphs, a lament for the vanishing peasantry, 
in which Herr Haug says that “man kénnte das Wort 
‘Landflucht ’ in ‘ Arbeitsscheu’ iibersetzen,’’ an article 
on the continuation and agricultural schools and one 
on rural housing, this last from the pen of Dr. 
Stumpfe. 
LA REVUE BLEUE. 


September 6.—M. Fournol’s articles on the history 
and present situation of Poland continue to be intensely 
interesting. M. Paul Gaultier thinks that the French- 
man’s sense of decency has deteriorated, and that he 
views with equanimity “ce qui aurait fait sursauter nos 
peres.”’ 

September 13.—“ XXX,”’ having judged the recent 
German military legislation, gives us its French 
pendant. M. Lucien Maury’s lecture on Runeberg is 
completed. 

September 20.—M. Gabory speaks of the “ Affaire 
de Noirmoutier,’’ by which the Vendéens showed that 
they had rallied to the Empire; Napoleon refers in a 
letter of congratulation to “ces méchants hérétiques 
d’Anglais !’’ 

September 27.—The “Impressions d’Amérique’”’ of 
M. Firmin Roz are concluded, after running through 
four numbers. M. Meillet’s article on “La Crise de 
la Langue Frangaise’’ is interesting for the examples 


of discrepancies between the real and the academical | 


languages. 


October 4.—Béranger’s Letters to the Lebruns are | 


So are, also, M. Fournol’s articles; the | are also to be found in this number. 


concluded. 


French deputy believes that Socialism has a German- | 
ising tendency in Poland as in other countries. M. 
Jeanroy begins an account of the “ Académie des Jeux 


There are dozens of | 





’ 


Floraux ’ 
centuries. 

October 11.—M. Bellet believes that Switzerland was 
unfairly treated in the Convention of the St. Gothard : 
German interests were allowed to challenge the jn. 
disputable right of the Swiss to control their own 
national services. M. Ghéon gives an account of the 
aims and methods of the “Théatre du Vieux 
Colombier.’’ 


REVUE CRITIQUE D’HISTOIRE ET DE LITTERATURE, 


September 13.—Among the books noticed are Mr, 
Wallis Budge’s edition of Coptic Apocrypha (by Sir G. 
Maspero), Mr. Woodthorpe Tarn’s “ Antigone Gona- 
tas,’’ and Professor Liebermann’s work on the 
Witenagemot. 

September 20.—Herr Riezler’s “ Geschichte Baierns,” 
Vol. VII, and Pére Hippolyte Delehaye’s “ Origines du 
culte des Martyrs ’’ are among the books reviewed. 

September 27.—The startling theories of Herr Fries 
on the Odyssey, and M. Jeanroy’s edition of the 
“Chansons ”’ of William IX of Aquitaine are noticed. 

October 4.—Sir G. Maspero reviews Herr Roeder’s 
introduction to Egyptian grammar and M. Jéquier’s 
“ Histoire de la Civilisation Egyptienne.’’ M. Roustan 
discusses several books on Bismarck. 

October 11.—M. Bastide notices a number of books 
written in English or on English subjects; among them 
are some works of William Sharp and Mrs. Sharp's 
memoir of her husband, M. Douady’s “La Mer et les 
Poétes anglais,’? M. Berger’s “Robert Browning,”’ and 
Mr. Turquet-Milnes’ book on Baudelaire. 


DIE DEUTSCHE RUNDSCHAU. 


With the October number this excellent and fair- 
minded periodical embarks on its fortieth year. A 
serial story, by Frau Grazia Deledda, called “ Rohr im 
Winde,”’ is begun. Marshal von der Goltz gives his 
reminiscences of Mahmud Chevket Pacha. “ Der stille 
Mann, der Held der Arbeit und Apostel einfacher sach- 
licher Pflichterfiillung’’ is part of his description; 
without ambition he came to play the decisive part in 
the restoration of the Turkish power. Marshal von der 
Goltz attributes a not unimportant 7éle, by the way, to 
Abdul Hamid. Herr Gustaf Dickhuth begins his 
description of the Battle of Leipzig; it is a complicated 
subject, but lucidly treated, and we are enabled to see 
the main tactical lines. Napoleon was for once not 
the attacker, but the attacked, and there we have the 
chief reason of his failure. “Goethe und das Jahr 
1813,”’ of Herr von Bojanowski, is very interesting; the 
poet was bewildered and depressed by the great holo- 
causts of the period, and he had no understanding for 
the principle of nationality. In moments of stress he 
tries to occupy his mind by classifying his engravings: 
it is significant that there is no allusion in his writings 
to the Moscow campaign. Letters of Gottfried Keller 


of Toulouse, which boasts a history of sjx 


LE MERCURE DE FRANCE. 


September 16.—M. Hyachinthe Loyson gives some 
thoughts of his father under the title “ Les Pensées de 
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Charles Vénient.’’ M. Léon Séché contributes an im- 
portant article on “Les Amitiés Littéraires ’’—which 
seem to have mainly consisted of quarrels—of Alfred 
de Vigny. The two chief “friends’’ here are Victor 
Hugo and Sainte-Beuve. A translation of a lecture of 
Oscar Wilde, and some very interesting reminiscences 
of Bolivar, by a French officer who fought under him, 
are other features of the number. 


October 1.—M. Escoube has a very long but interest- 
ing article on “Paul Verlaine et Amour,” very gener- 
ously supplied with quotations. M. Robert d’Humiéres 
is also long, also interesting, but generally unfair on 
“La Renaissance catholique.’’ He appears to take it for 
axiomatic that a man cannot have brains and at the 
same time be a sincere Catholic. M. Duhamel speaks 
of the new “Théatre du Vieux Colombier,’’ and some 
unpublished letters of Elisée Reclus are printed. In 
the “Revue de la Quinzaine’’? M. Davray discusses 
William Morris, and M. Duhamel is excellent on “les 
Ecoles poétiques en 1913.” 


LA REVUE. 


September 15.—M. Faguet discusses the philo- 
sophical “Remarques’’ of M. Albert Guinon. “Cim’’ 
continues his “Mystificateurs’’ ; one of his cases reminds 
us of Daudet’s “L’Immortel.’’ Dr. J. Raspail reviews 
the famous “Affaire Lafarge’’ and concludes, in the 
next number, by proclaiming the innocence of Marie 
Cappelle. Two Mauritians plead for annexation by 
France; M. Laurent’s contribution does not strike us 
as particularly frank; for his contention that colour 
prejudice is practically negligible in French colonies, 
let him read a few of the serious French reviews. 


October 1.—Prince , of Russian nationality, 
throws some extraordinary side-lights on the beginnings 
of Bulgarian Imperialism, and King Ferdinand’s nego- 
tiations with the Papacy. Mme. Louise Cruppi writes 
on the Vaudois and Torre Pellice. M. Chuquet tells 
the story of an ephemeral and incompetent Terrorist 
War Minister, Alexandre. “Claude’’ reviews the his- 
tory of the Rothschilds. M. Faguet is combative and 
sympathetic by turns about Brunetiére’s account of 
Bossuet. 





LA SOCIETE NOUVELLE. 


September.—M. Augustin Hamon, whose simple- 
minded effusion on the subject of Mr. Bernard Shaw 
Was noticed a short time ago in THE ACADEMY, chews a 
familiar chestnut—‘“il y a complet désaccord entre la 
majorité du pays et la majorité des députés qui ap- 
puient le gouvernement présent.’’ There always is— 
for those who choose to see it. M. Poincaré is “une 
personnalité de second ordre’’—so are they all, tll 
death has selected. But M. Hamon’s classification of 
the consequences of “a loi de trois ans’’ is ingenious. 
M. Pratelle publishes a manifesto “pour le triomphe de 
l’Ionisme,’? M. Van der Voo sees reaction in the 
shadow of the boy-scouts. 
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Supreme Comfort in a Warm and 
Sheltered Position is assured you at the 


“ROYAL YORK” HOTEL, 
BRIGHTON. 


Excellent Sea Views. 


SOME PRESS OPINIONS. 


‘To the Cuisine particular attention has been 
paid, and no expense spared, whilst the service is 
absolutely perfect.” 


“And in the Royal York you have the perfec- 
tion of an English hotel and English cooking.” 
AND— 


Colonel Newnuam Davis says:—‘‘ The Chef 
makes soup like a Frenchman, grills like an 
Englishman, and fries like an Italian.” 
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Closer to the Sea than any other Hotel 
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The “ROYAL ALBION” 


is moreover the Newest Hotel. 
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Maégnificent Lounge with beautiful Sea Views. 





The Academy and Literature says:—‘* We have 
tried all the hotels in Brighton and none can com- 
pare with the Royal Albion for beauty of position, 
comfort, and personal attention to visitors’ wishes.” 
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L’ACTION NATIONALE. 


The combined August-September-October number 
contains a luminous analysis of “la crise économique 
de 1913”’ by M. Cottrel. Mr. Perris retails some lurid 
facts and fancies about the English firms who deal in 
armaments ; he gives reasons for supposing that there is 
a cosmopolitan Trust. M. Robin draws out the uni- 
versality of Plato’s political conceptions. 








The Breviary of Montaigne 


F OUR hundred years ago, the 30th October, 

Jacques Amyot was born at Melun. It is to be 
hoped that some Englishmen have joined with the 
good citizens of that delightful riverain town in 
pouring a libation before his shrine, for though Aymot 
is the special affair of France, he has his interest for us. 
Who can say what might have been lacking from 
the Theatre of Shakespeare if Amyot had not, by 
translating them into French, enabled Thomas North to 
render Plutarch’s “Lives’’ into English at second-hand ? 
We might have had a “Julius Czsar,’’ and an “Antony,” 
a “Coriolanus,” and a “Timon”; but they would not 
have been the same. Shakespeare owed much to one 
brilliant figure in the French Renaissance, Montaigne— 
how much volumes have been written to prove. He 
owed something to another, and the other was Jacques 
Amyot. 

It is curious that we know less about North, who 
did Amyot’s book into English, than we do about 
Amyot himself. We cannot celebrate the quarter- 
centenary of North, for the date of his birth is 
unknown. We cannot review his life, for the data do 
not exist. But as to the good man Amyot, we know 
quite a lot, including much that he never knew himself. 

Amyot’s story is encrusted with the jewellery of 
beautiful but baseless legend. Only in late years has 
the fact underneath been explored by patient inquirers. 
From Saint Réal downwards, writers who have told the 
story of the fine old Hellenist have appealed to our 
romantic sympathies with apocryphal tales about his 
sorrowful boyhood. We have wept over his forced 
departure from the parental roof tree, driven out by 
hunger and poverty. We have blessed the kind monks 
who took him in and fed him. We have admired his 
courage and industry when, as a college servant, he 
listened at class-room doors to pick up crumbs of 
knowledge. We have watched the midnight candle 
guttering in his forlorn lodging while he pored over 
his books of rudiments. . . . Some savants may have 
been as poor and miserable in their youth as their bio- 
graphers tell us: Amyot, at any rate, was not; most of 
this is fiction unabashed. 

He was born of a prosperous bourgeois family in a 
house in the Grand’ Rue of Melun, near the church of 
Saint-Aspais. His father, Nicolas, a leather merchant, 
was also by way of being a house-owner. Jacques was the 
son of a second marriage in which he espoused Marion 








Lamour, whose father was churchwarden of St. Aspais, 
The young Amyot went to a local school till he was 
thirteen, and was then packed off to Paris, where he 
studied in the college of Cardinal Lemoine as a 
“chambrier,” made his first acquaintance with Greek, 
and acquired from Pierre Danés and Jacques Toussaint 
his pious enthusiasm for the Hellenic language and 
literature. From Paris he went to Bourges, to study 
civil law at the university, to attract the notice of the 
Queen of Navarre (to say nothing of an annual pension 
of 200 livres), and to become Public Professor of Greek 
and Latin. 


He was now fairly embarked upon a career of 
scholarship in an Age peculiarly favourable to the 
scholar. Whatever Francis I, did not do for his country, 
he did promote learning within its borders. It was he 
who charged Amyot with the task of translating 
Plutarch’s “ Parallel Lives,” and enabled him to go to 
Italy for four years, there to collate the precious 
manuscripts in Rome and Venice. Amyot began his 
work in 1542, and spent seventeen years upon it. The 
result of this vast labour was the great folio of 1,600 
pages which was published by Michel de Vascosan in 
1559. Six years later another edition was printed. In 
1567 appeared in octavo the beautiful and_ highly 
finished work which represents Amyot’s perfected task 
for the modern reader, and was doubtless the basis of 
North’s Englished version. 


The book is a colossal monument of the renaissance 
of learning in France. It was an extraordinary achieve- 
ment for its day to have hewn so fine a work out of 
crabbed old Plutarch. Amyot was far more than a 
translator; he was a consummate literary artist, a 
delicate and fastidious scholar. Montaigne, who knew 
much Latin but little Greek, remarked that it was 
evident even to him that Amyot had entered into the 
very imagination of Plutarch, and saturated his soul 
with the ideas of the old Greek. 


But it is an ironical circumstance that Amyot is better 
known outside France by a single sentence in Montaigne 
than by the whole of his life’s labours. “C'est notre 
bréviaire!”? That is Amyot’s certificate to the whole 
world of letters. 


Montaigne has several references to his great con- 
temporary. It was from Amyot, as he tells us, that 
he got the story (Book I, cap. xxiii) of the clement 
Duke of Guise, who for his religion’s sake pardoned the 
man who had plotted to kill him for religion’s sake. 
In the delightful essay, “Des Noms,”’ it is Amyot whom 
he praises for his good taste in leaving Latin names 
alone in a French work, instead of “ or and 
c ing them in order to give them a French cadence. 
save when discoursing of scholarship (Book I, 
cap. iv) does he acknowledge the debt that every man 
of letters in the century owed to Amyot’s Plutarch. 
“With justice do I award the palm to Jacques Amyot 
among all our French writers, not only for simplicity 
and purity of language, in which he surpasses ail others, 
nor for the constancy of a labour so long, nor for the 
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depth of his knowledge, having been able to develop 
so happily an author so difficult and thorny. . . . but 
above all am I grateful to him for having known how 
to choose so worthy and fitting a book the which to 

t to his country. We ignoramuses were lost if 
this book had not brought us out of the slough. Thanks 
to it we can to-day venture to speak and to write, and 
the women can lord it over the schoolmasters; it is our 
breviary. . .” 

Amyot had many honours from State and Church in 
the course of his long life. But most of us forget that 
he became Bishop of Auxerre and Grand Almoner of 
France. What we do remember is that he wrote the 
Breviary of Montaigne. R. A. J. WALLING. 











ART 
THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS 


HE one hundred and fortieth exhibition of this 
venerable Society now on view in the Suffolk 
Street Galleries is at least well up to the average, and 
contains one or two pictures of really outstanding 
merit. Few will forget the fine portrait of the late 
president, Sir Alfred East, painted by himself last 
year for the Uffizi Gallery—a self-revealing, interpreta- 
tive picture of an honest worker in paint, who, in the 
intervals of brilliant “pot-boilers,’? did actually 
endeavour to wrest from Nature some of those secrets 
which are only revealed to those who approach her in 
the spirit of a little child, and which also, it must be 
said, when truthfully set down are so little to the taste 
of that profanum vulgus upon whom the painter must 
needs depend for a livelihood. The portrait in its com- 
bined breadth and humility is a direct appeal to 
posterity to judge him kindly, and in the light of this 
picture we, assuredly, will not do otherwise. One of 
his “pot-boilers’” hangs on the wall opposite the 
portrait, a rather crude study, such as he was wont to 
give us almost year by year, of yellowing beeches over- 
hanging still waters studded here and there with a 
golden leaf floating on a glassy surface, and meadows 
beyond and purple hills. It is good enough, but nobody 
would love and revere the artist for that as for the 
portrait. Yet the Royal Society of British Artists will 
be hard put to it to find a worthier President. 


Miss Dorothea Sharp is one of those tiresome folk 
who mar fine ideas and no small measure of technical 
skill with unconvincing and careless accessories. The 
human element in such a picture as “The White 
Umbrella” is wonderfully good—in pose, in play of 
light and shade and colour, it would be hard to excel; 
but the effect is well-nigh killed by the setting in 
gtasses of the crudest purple and pink in lines of 
painful formality, which blur the pleasing impression 
of the finer elements of the work. Surely it is possible 
to express bright sunlight without resort to such cheap 
and futile artifice as this, which in fact, hardly 


expresses it at all. It is much the same with her other 
picture, “Glowing August,’ where the figures in sun- 

shine are admirably portrayed, and the general effec’ 

ruined by the cruel blatancy of the surroundings. Mr. 

Sylvester Blunt’s “Cassiobury Park’? is a fine study in 
quiet grey-greens; and Mr. Frank Salisbury’s large 
picture, “Childhood,’’ presents a finished and beautiful 
study of two children—the seated girl is very pretty 
and winning in a really lifelike and childish way. 
Eccentricity and, perhaps, the influence of Mr. Gordon 
Craig between them are responsible for Mr. Graham 
Robertson’s strange production, “The Tragic Tree,’” 
which from so talented a painter can hardly be intended 
to be taken seriously. Mr. Frederic Catchpole has two 
delightful studies of bathers and players on a summer 
beach in “Sunlight and Shade” and “The Donkey 
Ride’’—the execution is spirited and fearless, the lights 
vivid and realistic, and the figures admirable in their 
life and abandon. A wide stretch of level marsh-land 
is pleasantly rendered in Mr. Murray Smith’s “ Near 
Christchurch, Hampshire,’’ and an even finer and more 
finished picture from the same hand, distinguished by 
similarly skilful breadth of handling in distance and 
atmosphere, is “The Weald of Sussex’’—a convincing 
stretch of landscape, with clouds and broken lights of 
silvery loveliness, painted with full sympathy and 
understanding of a region of strong individuality. 
There are three other works by the same artist, but none 
of them strikes us as forcibly as those which we have 
named, though they show undeniably good and honest 
work. 


Mr. William Bramley scores one of the triumphs of 
the Exhibition in a powerful picture which he calls 
“The Dinner Hour ’’—a study of two labourers and a 
peasant woman resting in the midday heat; the woman 
tired out and asleep, very cleverly foreshortened, on a 
pile of hay, the men, with shrewd, weather-beaten 
faces, seated and quietly smoking; the whole group 
suffused with light and warmth and restfulness, with 
something, too, of that “sense of tears in mortal things’ 
which is always present when a true artist treats of 
humanity. It is a touching and beautiful work, satisfy- 
ing at all points. Mr. Horace Middleton is changing 
his style for one of greater breadth, very much, we ven- 
ture to think, to the ultimate betterment of his art; but 
his exhibits this year suffer from being in an obviously 
transitional stage, and not many of them, least of all 
the anemic damsel who figures in “Memories,’’ will 
advance his reputation. We like, however, his rather 
laboured “Kentish Landscape,’’ adapted, we imagine, 
from a well-known common which some temerariously 
call “suburban’’; his “Holiday Moments,’’ too, is a 


happy piece of work. Mr. Alec Carruthers Gould has: 


two pleasing and very clever harbour studies in a style 
which may degenerate into a mannerism, but which 
is still delectable and truthful—‘A Summer Evening”’ 
and “Mackerel are in the Bay.’’ Both are full of 
warmth and colour and the inviting placidity of summer 
seas. Mr. Fred Milner gives a simple and intelligent 





rendering of “A Cotswold Village” ; and Mr. Sylvester 
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Blunt has two clever studies in “Swanage Bay’’ and 
“Wareham Channel.’’ Complimentary mention is also 
due to Mr. Robert Morley’s “Falaise,’’ and Mr. Sander- 
son Edward’s “In the Netherlands’’—especially the 
latter. The lights are cleverly handled in “The Boy in 
the Orchard,’”’ by Mr. Alfred: Palmer. A really fine 
picture, bold in execution, and forcible and rugged in 
the idea of strength and toil which it suggests, is Mr. 
Lewis Fry’s virile work, “The Quarryman,”’ with its 
clever foreshortening and original disposition of 


. materials. This, too, must rank high in the Exhibition. 


The water-colours preserve, on the whole, a high 
average level, but selection for special notice is not 
particularly easy. Mr. Tatton Winter contributes some 
characteristically “tricky’’ work, which pleases at first, 
but tires by repetition of similar subjects and similar 
methods. Mr. Cecil King’s “Sunday in Venice’’ is a 
daring and original piece of work, with its brilliant 
flags waving in the beholder’s eye in the immediate 
foreground—in execution, also, it is exceedingly clever. 
Mr. R. G. Eves sends some pleasant grey-blue studies 
of plain air, almost Japanese in tone and style; and 
Mr. Hawksworth some delightful sketches of old- 
fashioned shipping. The old-world charm of Rye finds 
an exponent in Mr. A. J. Collister, and Mr. Vivian 
Rolt gives respectful and sympathetic renderings of 
Sussex and the South Downs. Mr. Ernest Haslehust 
is represented by some characteristic work, sure in 
execution and brilliant in colour; and we must compli- 
ment Mr. John Eyre on his interior of All Hallows, 
Barking. A few others also we had marked for 
mention, but space does not permit of our writing more. 





Notes for Collectors 


CHINESE ART AT WHITECHAPEL 
HE most beautiful objects of art in this exhibition 
will be found in the upper gallery, where almost 
every. example helps in our admiration for the workers 
in Chinese pottery and porcelain, bronze and lacquer, 
delicate jewels and bold and exquisite colour designs. 
Among the porcelains of the Ming period there is a 
fine image of the god of contentment, known to the 
Chinese as Fu-tai and to the Japanese as Hotei. He 
carries his rosary and his sack of gifts. Often he 
appears in Japanese art as the friend and passive play- 
mate ‘of children. He has but to pass one more stage 
of human life before obtaining Buddhahood. Dr. 
Brewer reminds us that the French, always among the 
warmest admirers of Chinese art, have given him 
imaginary titular rank as the dieu de la porcelaine. 
Here he presides over many fine specimens of the craft 
he-rules. Mr. R. H. Benson and Mr. Eumorforpoulos, 
asi well as others, have lent many gorgeous pieces 
of,.early. work, loot from temples built ages before 
we had even dreamed of the advantages of civilisation. 
The exhibition is particularly rich in porcelains, but 
it..is; the -objects less often shown that particularly 
attract us. ©... 





———_—_———_——————_______ 


For example, there are many curious pieces of 
lacquer, the like of which we have not previously seep 
in public. A doctor’s cabinet dating back to the 
Yuan period (1280-1386) is of a peculiar and highly 
interesting character, the doors, panels, drawers, and 
so forth being decorated with archaic dragons, strange 
scroll-work, and other designs in old mother-of-pear| 
of a peculiar tone. But this is only one of nearly a 
hundred pieces that will hold the attention of alj 
collectors as well as all students of a craft which, 
although not extinct, is now sadly on the wane. The 
Japanese, who doubtless learnt the method of produc. 
ing fine lacquer from the Chinese, have surpassed their 
masters in technique, although we believe, if the 
Chinese were in happier general circumstances, it 
would be easy to prove that they were the greater 
artists and their energetic neighbours the more accom. 
plished craftsmen. 

The Chinese pictures which are here brought to. 
gether are in almost all cases of great merit. The 
art of painting or writing was perfected by the 
Chinese as early as the Sung dynasty, most certainly, 
and many of the pictures here possess a refinement and 
grace, beauty of design and colouring which should 
put Europe to the blush. A great collector said to us 
not long since that these Chinese works far outshone 
in interest anything the early Italians had produced. 
That will be the general opinion later on. In the 
meantime everyone interested in the evolution of art 
should visit this gallery, which closes the present 
exhibition at the end of the month. E. M. 





Notes and News 


Messrs. A. and C. Black announce that they will 
publish immediately “ Gardens of the Great Mughals,” 
by Mrs. Patrick Villiers Stuart. The subject dealt 
with is the hitherto unexplored one of Indian garden 
craft. 





The exhibition to be held by The Englishwoman at 
the Maddox Street Galleries from November 5 to 25 
should be of great moment to all interested in the 
revival and practice of handicrafts in these days of 
machine-made material and ornament. 


It is just twenty years since Mr. William Robinson's 
famous work, “ The English Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds,” was published. The twelfth edition, 
thoroughly revised, is now in the press, and will be 
published by Mr. Murray very shortly. 


A translation of “Frau Bertha Garlan,’’ one of 
Arthur Schnitzler’s most famous novels, has just been 
prepared, and will be issued very shortly by Mr. Max 
Goschen. “Bertha Garlan”’ will be the first volume 
of “Goschen’s Library of Translations,’’ a series 
signed to put before English readers accurate transla- 
tions of masterpieces by modern Continental writers. : 


Mr. Raymond Roze has had the honour of receiving 
a letter which her Majesty Queen Alexandra t 
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structed her private secretary, Colonel Streatfield, to 
write, in which she assures him of her sincere interest 
in his endeavours to promote English opera in his 
season at Covent Garden, and wishes him success in 
his undertaking. 


Messrs. John Long, Ltd., will shortly publish a new 
novel entitled “ A Victim of Circumstance,’’ by Charles 
Léwenthal, author of “Anna Strelitz,’’ and a new 
novel, “A Social Innocent,’”” by Richard St. John 
Colthurst. The latter recounts experiences of a young 
Jrishman who is plunged into the vortex of a London 
season. The author is the son of Sir George St. John 
Colthurst, Bart. 





“Francisco Goya: a Study of the Work and Person- 
ality of the Eighteenth Century Painter and Satirist,’’ 
by Hugh Stokes, which Mr. Herbert Jenkins will pub- 
lish this week, is the first exhaustive work on the subject 
in English. Goya’s position is now assured, and he 
ranks with the great masters of modern painting. The 
book contains forty-eight full-page reproductions, and 
its price is 10s. 6d. net. 


Mr. John Lane has just issued “The Beautiful Lady 
Craven,’’ the original memoirs of Elizabeth Baroness 
Craven, afterwards Margravine of Anspach and Bay- 
reuth and Princess Berkeley of the Holy Roman 
Empire (1750-1828). It is edited, with notes and a 
bibliographical and historical introduction containing 
much unpublished matter, by A. M. Broadley and 
Lewis Melville, and has over fifty illustrations, in two 
volumes, 25s. net. 


A book of special interest is announced by Messrs. 
Bell for early publication, under the title of “The 
Future of the Women’s Movement ’”’ (2s. 6d. net), by 
Mrs. H. M. Swanwick, with an introduction by Mrs. 
Henry Fawcett. Mrs. Swanwick writes as a strong 
believer in the Women’s Movement, but as an opponent 
of militancy. She reviews every phase of the present 
position of women, with special emphasis on its econo- 
mic aspects. 


An imposing memorial is to be erected at Vienna 
to John Sobieski, King of Poland, who delivered 
Vienna in 1683 from the oppression of the Turks. 
Many distinguished members of the Austrian Court 
have interested themselves in this commemoration of a 
Polish hero, among them the Archduchess Maria 
Annunziata and Archduchess Zita. Articles from the 
pen of a high officer in the Austrian Army have also 
mang in the official Retcispost commending the 

eme. 


Messrs. Duckworth and Co. publish this week a new 
volume of sketches by Mr. Cunninghame Graham, en- 
titled “ A Hatchment”’; a story in the essay manner by 
Mr: Edward Thomas, to be called “ The Happy-Go- 
Lucky Morgans,’’ and a volume of stories entitled 
“Sentiment,’”’ by Vincent O’Sullivan. The same pub- 
lishers also issue this week the third instalment of their 
collected edition of Strindberg’s plays, together with 
Mr. George Bourne’s volume of village studies, which 
he calls “Lucy Bettesworth.”” 


La Vie des Lettres, a handsome French quarterly 
Teview.-of literature and art, is being introduced to 
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this country by Erskine MacDonald, who has taken 
up the English agency as publisher. The most eminent 
French and foreign writers and the leading representa- 
tives of the younger school contribute; the editor is 
M. Nicolas Beauduin; and the English subscription 
price is 10s. per year. The autumn number of 200 
pages is just published from Malory House, Feather- 
stone Buildings. 


This week Mr. Heinemann will publish a limited 
edition of a monumental work on lace, entitled “ Old 
Italian Lace,’’ by Signora Ricci, wife of the Director 
of Fine Arts and Antiquities of Italy. Signora Ricci 
has had exceptional facilities, and the two volumes 
contain actual-sized reproductions of all the finest 
examples of the lace-makers’ art in the world. In 
addition to these, there are numerous photogravure and 
colour-plates from paintings showing the lace in actual 
wear. ‘The book is crown folio. 


Honour will be given to native music at the second 
concert of the Royal Philharmonic Society on Nov. 20, 
which will be conducted by Mr. Balfour Gardiner. It 
has been a standing complaint among British composers 
that, while it is difficult to obtain first performances of 
their works, it is still more difficult to obtain repetitions. 
The directors have therefore decided that only works 
shall be included in the programme which have already 
won the approval of the Press and the public. The 
principal items will be a movement from the Symphony 
of Frederic Austin, the Orchestral Interlude, “In the 
Street of the Ouled Nail,’’ from G. von Holst’s “ Beni 
Mora,’’ Arnold Bax’s “In the Faery Hills,’’ and the 
Third Norfolk Rhapsody of Dr. Vaughan-Williams. 
The names of Cyril Scott, Frank Bridge, and Frederik 
Delius are also in the programme, which will give a 
very comprehensive view of the best work being done 
by the most advanced of our young composers. 
Variety will be given by the performance of a series of 
part-songs, glees, and madrigals, both old and new, 
by the Oriana Society under Mr. Kennedy Scott. 





Imperial and Foreign Affairs 


BRITISH NAVAL POLICY IN THE PACIFIC—II 


HROUGHOUT recent years, when in the West 
crisis has succeeded crisis and statesmen have 
been hard put to preserve the peace by maintaining 
the balance of power, when the race for armaments 
has continued with ever-increasing swiftness, and the 
States of the South have been drenched with blood, 
the great transition through which the peoples of the 
Eastern Asia have been passing has perhaps failed 
to impress Europe with its full significance. If we 
review the outstanding features of that transition in 
conjunction with events which the near future will 
inevitably bring, we shall arrive at the conclusion that, 
as far as Great Britain is concerned, once more the 
moment has come for a reconsideration of her naval 
policy. 
Let us survey briefly the principal events which have 
brought about the situation in the Pacific as it exists 
at present. In spite of the heavy burden of national 
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debt, the poverty of her resources, and the precarious 
state of her finances generally, Japan has won for 
herself during the past decade a position of authority 
in the affairs of Eastern Asia. By the subjugation 
of Korea she has extended the confines of her empire 
so that to-day her land frontiers are conterminous with 
those of China and Russia, while her occupation of 
Southern Manchuria makes it possible, as soon as the 
proper time arrives, to declare the formal annexation 
of that territory. Now, this rise to influence and 
territorial acquisition on the part of Japan has alone 
been due to the consistency with which, ever since she 
defeated Russia, she has pursued a policy of military 
expansion both in regard to her army and her navy. 
Indeed, it is scarcely exaggeration to say that, no 
matter which of the successive Administrations that 
have held sway in Japan during the past eight years 
was in power, every other national consideration has 
been made secondary to the requirements of the two 
services. The army, judged as to its numerical 
strength and proved fighting efficiency, is comparable 
only with the first armies of Europe. The navy stands 
pre-eminent in the Pacific, for it outclasses any con- 
ceivable combination of sea strength which, at the pre- 
sent time, it might be called upon to meet in this 
region. With not a single dockyard of her own, 
twenty years ago, Japan’s position as a naval Power 
was represented by some 50 miscellaneous vessels, with 
an aggregate tonnage of 61,000. To-day she possesses 
no less than six yards having facilities for the simul- 
taneous construction of eight Dreadnoughts or super- 
Dreadnoughts; while her navy has so expanded that in 
ships built or building it comprises nearly 200 vessels 
with an aggregate tonnage of 626,000. Statistics, and 
particularly in regard to warships, are usually con- 
sidered as being misleading; but in the foregoing 
comparison they cannot fail to convey a significant 
lesson. More especially is this true when we remember 
that in every branch of naval science Japan has never 
ceased to profit by the best examples. Not only has 
she succeeded in keeping pace with modern evolution 
in construction, but she has not hesitated to follow the 
lead of Great Britain in “scrapping ’’ and replacing 


vessels at an earlier stage in obsoleteness than is the 
case with many countries. 


It is beyond doubt that the military expansion of 
Japan on land and sea is out of all proportion to her 
purely defensive needs. To what end, then, is she 
aiming, and for what purpose are her people being 
taxed, almost to the last farthing, in order to maintain 
so colossal a system of armaments? Bearing in mind 
the historical circumstance that the Meiji Era saw the 
inception and development of the imperial idea, we 
shall find an answer to this question if we turn to other 
quarters of Eastern Asia and the Pacific, where the 
activities ‘of certain nations are being closely watched 
by the statesmen who are guiding the destinies of 
Japan. But-here let us admit that to sound the alarm 
does not come within the province of the student in 
search of truth. We have simply to face the facts, 











weigh their import, and from them endeavour to draw 
the most reasonable conclusions. 

Turning first to China, we find lying, as it were, 
at the very gates of Japan a vast country containing 
an enormous wealth of developed and undeveloped 
resources, and with a population of four hundred 
millions of industrious people offering an almost 
illimitable market for the produce of the world. The 
war of 1894-5, to say nothing of the general trend 
of Chinese national development since that time, has 
proved to the Japanese the impossibility of aggression 
from the Asiatic mainland. Japan, as well as other 
interested nations, has long realised that the military 
position of the Republic in an offensive sense is a 
factor which need not be included in the calculations 
of present-day policy. But what remains, and what 
history has proved to be of vital concern to our Ally, 
is that China in her helplessness offers a tempting field 
for exploitation. Even as far back as the days which 
immediately preceded the Boxer Rising—the days when 
“Spheres of Influence ’’ were defined—the province of 
Fokien was proclaimed as the region in which Japan, 
by virtue of her possession of Formosa, also wrested 
from China, was peculiarly interested. Then, during 
the war with Russia, and on the unconvincing plea 
that the homeland was cver-populated, the Government 
gave direct facilities to large hordes of undesirable 
emigrants, who made their way, not only to Korea, but 
also to Southern Manchuria, where they formed the 
nucleus for a systematic scheme of colonisation. In- 
deed, there has been more than one occasion throughout 
the period of stress and tribulation which has witnessed 
the downfall of the Manchu dynasty, the birth of the 
young Republic, and the second Revolution, when the 
firm persuasions of Great Britain alone prevented Japan 
from formally annexing the Manchurian provinces 
under her occupation. 








MOTORING 


HE twelfth of the annual international motor exhi- 
bitions organised by the Society of Motor Manu- 
facturers and Traders is now in progress, and once 
again Olympia, though admittedly inadequate in sue 
and inconvenient in location, is the venue. For several 
years past the motoring and the general public have 
been educated to a realisation of the fact that the stage 
of sensationalism in automobile development is past; 
that in all essentials of design and construction the limit 
is reached; and that the most that can be looked for 
in future is improvement in the details which make for 
increased efficiency, less personal trouble, greater com- 
fort for the motorist, and possibly substantial reduc- 
tions both in the initial cost of the cars and in their 
running expenses. On the present occasion this absence 
of sensationalism in the matter of innovations of design 
is more pronounced than ever before. The four-cylinder 
engine is again predominant for all classes of cars, 
but there is also evidence of a growing partiality for 
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six cylinders with some of the leading makers. There 
are few modifications of importance in either engine 
or chassis de:ign, the inference being that the 1913 
models have given such satisfaction that any material 
deviations would be of an experimental and risky nature. 
A tendency towards the reduction of the stroke-bore 
ratio is observable, and progress has been made in the 
direction of reducing friction, and thereby enhancing 
the smoothness and quietness of the gearing. The 
considerably increased efficiency of the modern engine 
compared with that of its predecessor of similar dimen- 
sions, and the more strenuous work now expected and 
exacted as a matter of course from the present-day 
car, have led to an all-round strengthening of the 
chassis, whilst special attention has been paid to the 
eficient and automatic lubrication of all the working 
parts. Detachable wheels and rims are much in evi- 
dence, and there has been a general application of 
supplementary springing devices to improve the 
suspension and enhance the smoothness of the car’s 
running. 

Complete electric lighting equipments are now quite 
common, and in many cases, where dynamos are not 
actually fitted, brackets to which they can be attached, 
if desired, are provided. The use of “ self-starters,’’ 
which sooner or later are certain to form an integral 
and indispensable feature of every car on the road, is 
slowly but surely gaining ground, although, owing to 
the somewhat heavy cost of all these devices, there 
are only a few cases in which they figure as part of the 
car’s usual equipment. | Body work, which to the 
ordinary critic of last year’s exhibition seemed to have 
reached the limit of excellence, both in design and 
finish, shows still further advances in the matter of 
elegance and distinction in style, and the coachbuilders 
have made a special study of the different requirements 
of the various sections of motor-car users. So far as 
prices are concerned, it may be said at once that the 
huge reduction which for years some people have been 
confidently waiting for has not taken place, and the 
long-looked-for car, efficient, reliable, and ready for the 
toad at £100, seems as far off as ever. In a few cases 
prices have been reduced to a slight extent, but the 
majority of makers have contented themselves with 
retaining the old figures and giving better value for 
the money in the way of such refinements and luxuries 
as self-starters, electric-lighting outfits, etc. The total 
number of exhibitors is 349, of whom 119 are showing 
cars or chassis, 149 accessories, 37 tyres or wheels, and 
37 specimens of motor body building. The majority 
of the exhibits are of British production, but practically 
every one of the car-making countries of the world is 
also well represented. In the limited space at our 
disposal it is obviously impossible even to mention 
Specifically the whole of the exhibits, but special refer- 
ence may be made to those of two of the firms which 
admittedly represent the best and latest motoring 
developments in this country. 


The Napier programme for 1914—apart from com- 
mercial vehicles—consists of the four-cylinder 15.9, the 
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four-cylinder 16-22 (new model), the four-cylinder 20, 
the six-cylinder 30-35 (new model), and the six-cylinder 
45; but exigencies of space have made it necessary to 
confine the exhibits of Noiseless Napiers at Olympia 
(Stand 65) to the following three specimens:—a 45- 
h.p. six-cylinder fitted with a seven-seater Torpedo 
Touring body de luxe, a 30-35-h.p. six-cvlinder Saloon 
Landaulette to carry six passengers, and a 16-22-h.p. 
three-quarter Landaulette de luxe, also to carry six 
passengers. All the bodywork is by the Cunard Com- 
pany. A special feature of interest attaching to the 
exhibit is that the new “ 30-35,”’ the chassis of 
which is similar to the model used in the great Alpine 
test recently held under R.A.C. observation, will be 
shown in public for the first time. Ungenerous attempts 
have been made in certain quarters to belittle this 
performance, and to suggest that there are other cars 
which could equal or eclipse it if occasion arose. The 
Napier answer is obvious—let them do it. The makers 
of the “ proved best car” hold no monopoly in officially- 
observed trials, and the R.A.C. is just as ready to 
test any other car as it is to test the Napier. Until 
some other car has actually accomplished a similar feat, 
or one of admittedly equal difficulty, the Napier is 
entitled to the glory attaching to the successful accom- 
plishment of a task which no makers, apart from 
Napier’s, had even thought of attempting. This 30-35 
is practically the same as the 30-h.p. 1913 model in all 
essentials, the main difference being that the engine- 
bore has been increased from 3} inches to 3? inches, 
thereby greatly increasing the power, and considerably 
developing quick acceleration, hill-climbing and speed. 
The efficiency of the engines of all the Napier models 
for 1914 has been materially augmented, principally by 
the new design which inclines the valves slightly towards 
the centre of the engine, the effect of which is to bring 
the heads of the valves nearer to the pistons, thus 
reducing the size of the valve pockets. Automatic and 


- smokeless lubrication is, as is well known, a special and 


unique feature of all Napier engines. This is secured 
by means of a forced-feed pressure pump, which dis- 
tributes the oil to all parts necessary whenever it 
is required, and absolutely prevents the possibility of 
smoke and fumes from the exhaust, no matter how 
careless the driver may be. No one who has not 
personally tried a run in a Napier would believe how 
nearly it approaches the ideal of perfect locomotion. 


The Sheffield-Simplex is essentially a car “de luxe” 
—a car for.“the classes”--and as such it now ranks 
with the best. Since 1912, when it was first introduced, 
the 30-h.p. six-cylinder model has been the only one 
turned out at the Sheffield-Simplex works, and the 
exceptional demand for it has necessitated the recent 
doubling of the manufacturing ‘facilities—a clear proof 
of the soundness of the policy of concentration. For 
1914 there are practically no alterations’ in the chassis 
itself, but the price has had to be raised to £885, in 
view of the extensive extra equipment which is now 
included in the list price. This.equipment includes a 
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complete electric self-starter and lighting outfit, five 
detachable wire wheels, a complete stream-line scuttle 
dash with special instrument-board, and many other 
fitments too numerous to specify in detail. The exhibits 
on Stand No. 64 comprise a polished chassis (£885), 
a “Waterford” Torpedo, a special feature of which is 
that the hood is made to disappear entirely into the 
upholstery at the back of the car (£1,105), a three- 
seater Coupe, the interior of which is superbly fitted 
with rose-wood cabinet work (£1,200), and a “ Meath” 


‘Limousine de Luxe (£1,230). The whole of the 


Shefheld-Simplex bodywork is by the famous Vanden 
Plas. 





In the Temple of Mammon 


The City Editor will be pleased to answer all financial 
queries by return of post if correspondents enclose a 
stamped addressed envelope. Such queries must be sent 
to the City Offices, 15, Copthall Avenue, E.C. 


CANNOT believe that the present depression will con- 
tinue. At the moment I admit that I see no break, but I 
believe that the astounding prosperity of England will 

tell in the end. The money made in trade will come back to 
London for investment. There is a large section of serious- 
minded members of the Stock Exchange who declare that 
the public have grown chary of stocks and shares. These 
members say that the public are never given a fair run, 
that they are swindled at every turn, and that the de- 
pression is entirely due to rascally tactics adopted by pro- 
moters and their backers within the House. It is a fact 
that in many groups that were once large markets you can- 
not now get a price made. The public are landed with 
securities that they cannot sell. This destroys confidence. 
Yet I think a new crop of fools will grow up and that the 
Stock Exchange will one day experience another boom. 

There have been various new issues, some of them ex- 
tremely doubtful. I do not like the finance of Canadian 
Northern, and I think the road badly laid and carelessly 
constructed. The offer of Land Debentures to be secured 
upon assets of a Town Property Co., which assets are not 
yet acquired is curious. As an additional inducement to 
apply, some sort of second mortgage on the Land Grants 
of the C.N.R. is added to the security. The City asks 
whether the Railway has anything else left to pawn. The 
Economin motor spirit may be easily made and sold at 6d. 
a gallon profit, but the first question one asks is why 
should a £2,000 syndicate get £100,000 for patents as yet 
unproved. The Court Line offer some more shares. The 
shipping business is dull, likely to go duller, but the shares 
are a fair gamble in view of the fact that the fleet is new 
and that there are no debentures and no preference shares. 
The Cement company does not appeal to me. 

Money remains more scarce than anybody expected. The 
plain truth is that the French Banks are holding up their 
funds. There is ample money in London, Paris, Berlin, 
and St. Petersburg. Indeed, all the National Banks have 
never been so well supplied with cash. But this does not 
seem to affect rates. The banks are hoarding. Sir 
Edward Holden has warned us that we have no war chest 
in London such as they possess in Berlin, Paris, St. Peters- 
burg. I do not see how we can accumulate one. In con- 
tinental cities the banks are actually part of the Govern- 
ment. If they are told to keep a chest they do so. 











Here all our banks are free. I see no reason why the Bank 
Rate should be raised. There is not likely to be any up. 
usual demand for gold before the end of the year, neither 
do I expect any panic in either America or Brazil. Paris 
can hold her own. Berlin, though weak, is not danger. 
ously so. 


ForEIGNERS are still stupid. We all wonder why Egypt, 
with a wonderful crop of 7,500,000 cantars, sold at a faby- 
lous price, does not boom. But till Greece and Turkey have 
come to terms I cannot see any rise in Egyptians. The 
Greeks are very uneasy over the pressure now being put 
upon them by Italy and Austria, but I think they will 
cave in. They dare not oppose Europe. Paris is getting 
ready for her loan; that out of the way she must float 
her Near East paper into bonds—a task that is likely to 
prove very difficult indeed. 1 do not like the position on 
the Continent. The bankers say that the burden of peace 
is more intolerable than that of war. To be quite frank, 
there is in France a strong party, very rich and very in- 
fluential, which argues that it would be cheaper to fight 
Germany than to go on adding to the army and navy. 
Very serious things are talked about in high banking circles 
in Paris. The tone is unpleasant, to say the least. As long 
as Paris remains weak the foreign markets will droop. It 
is not the moment to fold any speculative security such as 
Tintos or Perus. 


Home Ralts are dull as they can be. I do not under- 
stand the attitude of the investor. I am surprised at the 
lack of enterprise in the gambler. The Government have 
definitely decided to nationalise the railways. The Royal 
Commission is the first step in the programme. When we 
get it fairly sitting and the newspapers give full reports we 
are bound to have some great attention paid to the railway 
problem. The price to be paid for the railways has been 
fixed. It is generous. What stops the public? Surely it 
is wiser to buy the ieading stocks which at present prices 
pay 5 per cent. and over than to put one’s money into 
foreign bonds over which one has no control. There can 
be no big fight over Nationalisation for the simple reason 
that the railway boards will only be too glad to hand over 
the vast electrification problem to the nation. That must 
be faced and the nation had better face it than the railways. 
I am sure that those who buy to-day will make money in a 
year’s time. 


YANKEES keep flat, and the bankers having sold good, 
big blocks of stock on the last small boom are now talking 
down quotations in order to be able to buy in readiness for 
the usual spring reaction. I see nothing to go for in this 
market. The ‘‘bears’’ have it all their own way and are 
likely to keep the floor till the New Year. Canadas are 
being sold and I hear that there is a good deal of financial 
trouble in the Far West. Vancouver and Calgary are in 
trouble, though Toronto and Montreal say they have as 
much money as they need. There is much talk amongst 
Canadians of the very serious financial tightness in Cana- 
dian Northern and all its allied group, which has been 
boomed in England under the name of the Latin-Canadian 
group. I fear further trouble. In the Argentine market 
there is still much stock to be sold and little chance of any 
rise, though the tale of Argentine building in competition 
with B.A.G.S. and B.A.W. is mere moonshine. 


RusBeER spurted and has soon died down again. I sus- 
pect that the whole upward movement was just an attack 
on the ‘‘bears’’ which seemed at first glance successful but 
to-day looks like failing. Linggis were rushed up 1-6th, 
but I suspect that we shall see them back at 13s. and 
perhaps less. Malaccas are preposterously overvalued. 
Their intrinsic value is, say, £2, but they are largely held 
in France where the investor does not sell. Highlands, 
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brosa and Anglo-Malay are also overvalued. I am 
{raid that we shall get still lower prices in this market. 


Ouw.—The share market here is very much stronger 
than any other in the House. The big fire in Roumania 
did not hurt the list at all. The “‘bulls” said it was good 
for the other oil-producing countries. Premier Pipes are 
hard and great efforts are being made to get the Germans 
into line. It is hoped that they will consent to cut down 
the preference shares to 15s. and the ordinary to 5s. They 
would then provide £250,000 extra working capital and 

the concern on a sound basis. The tipsters are talk- 
ing up Schibaieffs and North Caucasians. I think that the 
latter are dangerous, as I hear that all the shares have 
been called. 

Mines.—The land scheme of the Chartered Co. is now 
out. It has fallen rather flat and the public which expected 
something better sold the shares. But we may still hope 
fora Rhodesian Land Boom. The Falcon report did not 
tell us much. No one seems to take the least interest in 
mining shares. Diamonds are sold by Paris on every 
small rise. There is no business in the Tin market, and 
Copper shares are dull. It seems almost impossible for 
the Yankees to keep up the Copper market, for the big 
mines can swamp it whenever they choose. The trouble in 
Mexico helps a little, but not much. I see lower prices all 
round in Copper shares. 


MISCELLANEOUS securities are dull. There is still buying 
of Brewery stocks, but the demand is dying down a little. 
The best debentures are good and cheap, but the London 
Breweries are not favourites of mine. Noakes report is 
better but even on the improved results I see nothing to 
go for. Motor shares attract attention amongst gamblers, 
but Darracq, Belsize and others whose accounts have yet 
to be presented seem to me quite high enough. Marconis 
await the decision of the Stock Exchange Committee ; in 
the meantime they are dull. RayMonD RaDCLYFFE. 











CORRESPONDENCE 


“THE LOVE STORY OF JAMES WOLFE.” 
To the Editor of THe ACADEMY. 


Sir,—I have to thank Mr. Edward Salmon for his article 
“The Love Story of James Wolfe,’’ based on my romance 
“The Heart of a Hero,’”’ which appeared in your last issue. 
I feel it a compliment to receive a careful and weighty 
notice from such a competent pen. If Mr. Salmon were 
to see my copy of his monograph on Wolfe in that admir- 
able series, ‘“The Makers of National History,’’ he would 
find it carefully marked throughout with reference to the 
points out of which I proposed to make a selection for the 
purposes of my story. I should like to have acknowledged 
my indebtedness to him, to Mr. A. G. Bradley, and other 
workers in the same field, carefully studied before I put 
pen to paper; but it seems to be unusual if not unpre- 
cedented to do so as regards fiction. I am none the less 
grateful. 


May I take up your valuable space with two or three re- 
marks put as concisely as possible. I of course was aware 
that “‘the battle was fought on the morning of the 13th”’ ; 
but my strong impression is that ‘‘the final dispositions” 
(page 275 of ‘‘The Heart of a Hero”) were made on the 
tight of the 11th, and carried out on the 12th—the day on 
which General Wolfe issued his ‘‘general orders’’ to the 

nigadiers, supplemented by a further set of instructions on 

t2th—and with this Mr. Salmon seems to be in agree- 
ment—page 202 of ‘‘General Wolfe.”’ 








Mr. Salmon remarks with reference to two omissions 
having to do with the Gray’s Elegy incident, and the earlier 
love affair of Wolfe: ‘‘How one with Mr. Gerard’s in- 
stinct for characterisation and dramatic touch could have 
overlooked his opportunities in these two respects is 
rather a puzzle.”’ 

With regard to Wolfe’s previous love affair Mr. Salmon 
seems to contradict himself ; he says, ‘‘There is nothing tc 
suggest that Wolfe had ever had any other love story than 
that which is now introduced.’’ A little lower down he 
says : ‘‘He became deeply attached to Miss Lawson. . . 
to whom Mr. Gerard devotes a passage.”’ 

On page 75 of ‘‘The Heart of a Hero”’ are these words, 
‘Yet none of these had created more than a passing 
attraction with one exception. That single episode served 
to throw into bold relief the true feeling he knew well 
Katherine Lowther could arouse.”’ 

My book starts with 1757, a decade after the affair with 
Miss Lawson. 

With reference to the Gray’s Elegy matter, I was de- 
terred from bringing it in by two considerations : (a) It is 
the one hackneyed incident in Wolfe’s career which has 
been repeated ad nauseam in every small history. (b) Mr. 
Salmon largely influenced me in the direction of omission. 
On page 207 he writes: ‘‘The anecdote in its traditional 
form, accepted for long as true, is not credible . . . . it is 
reasonably certain that if Wolfe did recite Gray’s Elegy 
and made any such comment, it was not on this occasion,”’ 
etc. My romance was in type some months before Mr. 
Beckles Willson made his very interesting discovery in 
Paris of Wolfe’s copy of the poem. 

I hope I have not trespassed too much on your valuable 
space. Writing the romance was a work of the greatest 
interest ; and if it sends readers, not already acquainted 
with it, to Mr. Salmon’s splendid monograph, it will not 
have been written in vain. Truly yours, 

Morice GERARD. 

Holland Park, W., Nov. 3. 





JOTTINGS FOR THE WORD-BOOKS. 


To the Editor of THE ACADEMY. 


Sir,—We learn from Sir Walter Raleigh that: ‘“‘They 
who are rich in words, in words discover.”’ Yet the authors 
of some of our dictionaries seem to have overlooked the 
following four, which are here recorded in their setting. 

Easen. On p. 3 of the Daily Sketch, of October 23, 
1913 : ‘‘The Judge looked forward to the time when auto- 
matic signalling would easen the task of the driver.”’ 

Scarry. On p. 35 of ‘‘The Illustrious and Renowned 
History of the Seven Famous Champions of Christendom 
in three parts.’’ Berwick (on Tweed) : Printed for William 
Phorson, 1795. ‘‘After this account, the faries fetched 
the inchanter away with such terrible noise, that almost 
scarried St. George and St. David, the two stout Cham- 
pions of Christendom, and glad they were when they had 
got from among those terrible devils.’’ 

TRANSELEMENT. On p. 136 of ‘‘The Shortest Way to 
end Disputes about Religion.’’ By the Rev. Robert 
Manning. (Dublin: 1766.) ‘‘And this is effected by the 
virtue of Benediction ; by which the Nature of those Things 
which appear, is transelemented into it.”’ 

HENRISTICALLY. On p. 166 of the same book: ‘“‘Thus 
does the brainsick King dispute most admirably, most 
Themistically, most Henristically.” 

Epwarp S. Dopcson. 

Oxford Union Society, Oxford. 

November 2, 1913. 
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